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PREFACE 


In this little treatise an attempt has been made 
to give an account of the life and teachings of 
Mahavira, the last Urthatiara of the Jains, from 
the original Buddhist and J ain texts. A compara¬ 
tive study of both the texts helps us greatly in 
elriddating some knotty points of his life and 
doctrine. We think that it will be found useful 
by all persons interested in the study of Jainism. 
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43 , Kaiks B()se Street, 
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MAHAVIRA j his life and teachings 


I 

LIFE 

Modern idstorical research establishes beyond 
doubt that Mahavira, well known as the founder 
of Jainism, is not a mythical figure like so many 
of his predecessors in the tradition of the Ttrthan- 
karas. Pdi^a or Snpariva, who too has been 
proved to be a historical person, was the imme¬ 
diate predecessor of Maha^ra. There is, of ccmrse, 
no other evidence than literary to prove the 
authenticity of the Jain traditions regarding 
Mahavira and his predecessor Parsva. The Jain 
inscriptional evidence is so far remote from the 
age in which they had flourished that nothing 
can be definitely built upon it. But as early as 
the 3rd century B.C., we have mention of the 
N^anthas in the Seventh Pillar Edict of A^oka 
as a distinct class of Indian recluses. The 
Niga;athas mentioned in this famous epigraph 
were no other than the followers of M^dvira. 
This very class of recluses has been honoured in 
the Hatbigumpha inscription of Kharavela as the 
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AfhcUa Sramanas. In the inscription of Khara- 
vela's chief queen, the same Order of recluses has 
been honoured as Sramanas who were believers 
in the faith of the Arhats (Arhamta-pasadinam 
samajjiuiam).* As a matter of fact, all the cave- 
dwellings (le^) on the Udayagiii and Khandagiii 
hilTs were made by Kharavela and others for the 
residence of the Jaina recluses. 

The literary evidence on which this account of 
the Jaina TTrthahkara is based, is twofold; (i) 
direct, and (2) collateral. The direct evidence is 
that which is furnished by the texts of the Jaina 
Canon, called Agama or Siddhanta. And the 
collateral evidence is that which may be gathered 
from the texts of the Buddhist Canon. Collating 
these two sottrces of information, we can not only 
prepare a sketch of the life of Mahaviia but draw 
a fairly vivid picture of Northern India deleting 
the social, political, economic, religious, a-nd other 
conditions of the time in which he lived, moved, 
and preached. The same two sets of texts enable 
us also to have a dear vision of the geography of 
that portion of Northern India which became the 
scene of activities of the Jaina J^rthankara and his 
immediate followers. All these may be so realis- 


* Epigraphia ladlca. Vol. XIII. 
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^ tically painted before our eyes that nothing will 
appear to be either exaggerated or untrue. 

If one wants to know who the Nirgranthas 
(Unfettered Ones) were, the answer comes straight 
from the Buddhist texts that they were the 
followers of a Urthahkara, named Nigantha 
Nataputta. One Sutta faithfully presents the 
fundamental doctrine of the Niigraathas with a 
criticism from the Buddhist point of view.‘ One 
Sutta attributes to Nigantha Nataputta certain 
religious discipline which was in a way the cult 
of the earlier Nirgranthas, the followers of Piiiva.* 
^ One Sutta yields a faithful description of the 
•ufosaiha as practised by the Niigranthas.* One 
Sutta correctly hints at the fact that the lay 
supporters of the Nirgranthas were called Savakas 
or Sravakas instead of Upasakas.* One Sutta 
accurately names the place where the demise of 
Niga;itha Nataputta took place, and how imme' 
diatdy after his demise, his followers, the Nir- 
granthas, became divided into two camps.® There 


» riii 


Sutta, lilN., I, pp. 91 foU. 
‘ Sazaaacaphala Sutta, 1 , pp. 47 foil. 

’ Nigaa^cposatho, A^ttara.N., I, pp. a05 foil. 

* Up*!! Sutta, if.N., I, pp. 371 foU. 

» Sanagima Sutta, M.N, II, pp. 243 foil. 
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are several Sattas in which Nigantha Nataputta 
is associated with five other 'Hithahkaras who 
passed as notaUe personalities and leaders of 
thoughts Some of the Suttas introduce to their 
reader some of the immediate disciples and con¬ 
temporary lay followers of the Jaina Itrthankara.* 
There is a Sutta which vividly paints the character 
of the Nirgranthas as strong advocates of vege¬ 
tarian diet.* There are Suttas that furnish a 
catalogue of the punctilious ways of certain naked 
ascetics of the time/—the ways which might be 
shown to be precisely those observed by the Jina- 
kalpikas amo:^ the Nirgranthas. The same set 
of texts introduces to vs the king s and clans and 
classes of people who directly or indirectly support¬ 
ed the Nirgrantha movement in Northern India in 
the TIrthahkara’s lifetime. These very texts pre¬ 
cisely name the countries and places important in 
the early history of J ainism. The same authorities 
help us to form a fairly accurate idea of the dis¬ 
tances between those countries and places, and of 
the roads or routes by which they might be reached 


^ Samanfiaphala Sutta, ^^ba, I, pp. 47 fdL 

* Vinaya Tests, Vol. XVII, pp. xo8 foil. 

* Cf. Siha's account, ibid., VoL XVII, pp, 108 foil. 

* Xassapa^anida Sntta, Digha, I, pp. z6i foil 
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^ by a person in course of ids wandering. Lastly, 
these tests of tlie Buddliists coupled with those of 
the Jains enable us to breathe very atmosphere of 
thoi^ht and of life in which Mahdviia moved 
with his Nirgrantba followers. 

Nig:a9.tha Nataputta is the name by which 
MaMvira was and has been known to the Bud¬ 
dhists. It is undoubtedly the name by whidi he 
was known to his own followers as well as to his 
other contemporaries. The name is composed of 
two separate epithets, Niga^tha and N&taputta, 
the first of which is re%ious and the second secular. 
He was nigan^ (nirgranAa) in a literal as well as 
^ in a Curative sense: outwardly unclothed and 
inwardly unfettered. His followers were accord- 
ingly known as Nigai^putta (Nirgranthapuiras). 
or simply Niga^has {Nirgranthas). And his lay 
followers became known as Nigaf^a-sdvakS,^ 

The Buddhist tests and commentaries do not 
definitely explain why he was called Nataputta. 
With the aid of the Jain literature, however, we 
at once know that he was called Nataputta because 
he was a sdon of the NIya. Nata or JnSti clan 
of Ksatriyas. Just as the Buddha was called 
Sakyaputta because he was a sdon of the Sakya 


* CuUa-Niddesa, p. 173 • 
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dan, so was Mahama called Natapntta because 
he was a scion of the NSta dan. 

He is introduced in some of the Buddhist texts, 
along with five other contemporary teachers, as 
‘ the head of an order, of a following, the teacher 
of a school, well-known and of repute as a sophist, 
revered by the people, a man of experience who 
has long been a reduse, old, and well-stricken in 
years The phrase ' old and well-stricken in 
years' was not meant to be interpreted literally 
and too rigorously. It was meant to be inter¬ 
preted rather loosely as signifying that Mahavita 
was senior to the Buddha in age, i.e. an elder con¬ 
temporary.* In point of fact, in some of the 
texts this phrase is omitted altogether.* And all 
the six teachers, including Mahavira, predeceased 
the Buddha.* 

The early records of the Buddhists clearly 
attest that Mahawra died at Pava. When the 
news that as soon as Mahavira died, his followers 
fell quarrelling among themselves, havii^ been 
divided into two camps, was conveyed to the 

' Dialogues of the Boddha, IT, p- 66; Samaosa- 

phala Sutta, D!gba, J, p. 49. 

* Cf. Sabhiya Sutta, Sutta Nlpata. pp. 92 foil. 

* HaiibiiDa*Nika7a, U, pp. 2-3. 

« Ua 3 jhmia*Niki;a, 11 , 243; Fatdka Sutta, Digba, 111 . 
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Buddia, it caused much alarm to him as to how 
his own followers would behave after bis death.* 
These very records also attest that Maha\dra was 
alive even after Ajata^tru had usurped the throne 
of Magadha * and Devadatta had been declared by 
the Buddha to be a hopelessly wicked man and 
utterly incorrigible in his ways * 

Ahga-Magadha,‘ the territories of the Vrji- 
Licchavis, and Mall as, and the kingdom of Kaa- 
Kolala are mentioned as the places which became 
the scene of wanderings of MahSvira and activities 
of his Ni^antha followers in the Buddha's life¬ 
time. The Buddhist texts spedfcally mention 
^ Rajagaha (Rajagrha), NaJanda, Vesali (Vaisali), 
P 3 .va, and Savattlu (Sravasti), as places where the 
activities of Mahavlra and his immediate followers 
were concentrated. These texts clearly mention 
Vesah as the place where the religion of Mahavira 
found its staunch supporters among the Licdiavis. 

The Nirgianthas claimed that their Master was 
* all-knowing and all-seeing and endowed with 
unlimited knowledge and vision who alone could 
declare that, whether he was walking or standing 

^ Simagima Sutta, Majjhima N., I. 

% Sim&Mapbala Sutt&, Blgba, 1 . 

» Abhayaiijakumaia Sutta, I. 

« Majjhima-Niiraya, II. p. 2. 
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still, sleeping or awake, the unlimited knowledge 
and vision were constantly his—continuous and A 
unperturbed.' The Pali dparisfisa, occurring as 
it does as a predicate of that knowledge and vision, 
is just a synonym of the Jaina term kevala. 

The teaching of Mahivira which commended 
itself to the Nirgranthas and satisfied them is 
characteristically represented thiis: * Whatsoever 
a person experiences, whether it is pleasant or 
painful or neither pleasant nor painful, is due 
to his kartna (totality of deeds) in the past. Hence 
by extenuating through penance (tapasa) the 
effect of all past deeds and by not accumulating 
the effect of fresh deeds, the future gliding in 
rebirth is stopped; with the future glidii^ in 
rebirth stopped, the past is wiped out; with the 
past wiped out, ill is no more; with ill no more, 
painful feeliigs are no more ; with painful feelings 
no more, all iU is outworn (exhausted or negated). 

Here penance (tapa) means the practice of austeri¬ 
ties (dukkaiacariya). 

Maha^dra is correctly represented as an exponent 
of the doctrine of action (Idriyavado)." This doc- 

1 Majjhima, I, pp. 92-93; ibid., II, p. 31; Anguttara, I, 
p. 220; ibid., rv, p. 428. 

* AAguttaia, I, pp. aao*22i; Majjhtma, II, p. 214. ^ 

• Anguttaia, IV, pp. 180-181. 



trine invests man with moral responsibility for 
all his deeds. One of the texts refers to limited 
knowledge (antavanta jfiana) as propounded by 
Mahavlra : ' The knowledge which comprehends 
the limited world is itself limited in its chaxacter 
The Pali antavanta jUdna is evidently the same 
term as the J aina avadhijndna. 

The Nirgraatha argument of the practice of 
penance or austerity is clearly set forth: ‘ Beati¬ 
tude cannot be reached through mundane happi¬ 
ness. It is attainable through the mortification of 
the flesh. Had it been possible to reach beatitude 
through mundane happiness, king Srenika Bim- 
bisara of Magadha would certainly have attained 
it.’ * We are told that according to MahSvira. 
the practice of penance involved three kmds of 
or self-inflicted punishment: bodily, vocal, 
and mental, the first kind far outweighing the 
last two in gravity and importance.* A concrete 
example of the penance practised by the Nirgran- 

^ Anguttara, IV, p. 428; anUnanUna nantna dnUuxmiam 
lokath janam pmsarh. 

^ Majj h i mft , I, p. 93 ; Na sukhena sukham adhiganiah- 
hath dukhkena bho sukAarh adkiganiaibam sitbkgna ca 
sukhath aikiganiabbaih dbhavissa, rSjd Magadko S&^iyo 
Bittikisdro subhatk adhigacchiyya. 

» Majjhima, I, p. 372. 
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thas is mentioned. The Nirgianthas were once 
seen engaged in remaining in an upr^ht posture 
without sitting down (ubbhatthaka asanapatik- 
khitta).^ 

The andeut Buddhist texts offer a typical 
desdiptiou of the punctilious ways of all Indian 
ascetics of the time which, as convinch^ly shown 
by Mr. Kamta Prasad Jain,* were also the approved 
ways of the Jaina recluses who must have sought 
to imitate the life of the Master. The correspon¬ 
dence may be shown in a tabular form as 
follows: 


Bitddhisi Description. 
I. goes naked. 


2. He is of loose habits 
(peifonoing his bodily 
fiuctions aad eating in 
a standing posture, not 
croudung down as 
ven-bred people do). 


Jaina Description. 

I. This is styled as the 
* highest state ' of a 
Jaioa recluse. (Jaina- 
Sutras, I, p. 56.) 

2. The 24th (noa-batblag), 
26th (non*bruahuig). 
27th (taking meal in a 
standing posture) 
■mQia-gwfas of a Jaina 
muni. (Ufilacara, 

3i-33«) 


’ Majjhima, I. p, 

* Vol. IJ, pp. 698 foil. The Jaina reference in 

the Buddhist Literature. 
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Buddhist Dsscri^ti^, 

3. He licks Lis heads clean, 

etc. (after eatiog, and 
not washing them as 
well-bred people do), 

4. When on his rounds for 

alms if politely 
quested to step aside, 
he passes stolidly on. 

5. He refuses to accept food 

brought (to him before 
he has started on his 
daily round of alms), 
d. He refuses food (If told 
it has been specially 
prepared for Inm). 

7. He refuses to accept any 

invitatioc, etc. 

8. He wHl not accept (food 

taken) from the mouth 
of the pot or pan, etc. 
^10. He will not accept food 
within the threshold, 
etc. He will not accept 
food placed within the 
sticks, etc. 

II. He will not accept food 
placed within the pestle, 
etc. 


Jaina Dss^ftion. 

3. A Jaina muni takes food 

is the hollows of his 
hand. etc. (Jaina' 
Sutras, I, p. 57O 

4. Described in full in the 

commentary on esana- 
samlti in the Mdlacara. 

5. The Jaina redose Is al> 

lowed to take only 
pure food void of 46 
defilemente. 

6. This refers to the pro¬ 

hibited Auddesika 
food. 

7. This is precisely the case 

with the Jaina recluses. 

8. This refers to the slhd^ta 

or nya^ 

p-xo. These refer to the pr£~ 
du^kofa ic^a. 


II. This refers to the an- 
utiira-dsana 
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Buddhisi Descripiion. 

12. WluQ two persons are 
ga ting together he will 
not accept tood . .. ii 
ofiered to Him by only 
one of the two. 

13-14. He will not accept 
food from a woman 
suckling baby, etc. He 
will not accept food 
from a woman taUdng 
with, etc. 

15. He will not accept food 
collected... in draught. 

z6. He will not accept food 
where a dog is stand* 

17. He will not accept food 
where flies are swamung 
by. 

s8. He will not accept fish, 
nor meat, nor stroi^ 
drink, nor intoxicants, 
etc. 

19. Heisa * oae-bouser’,etc. 

20. He takes food only once 

a day or once every two 
days, etc. 


J^tina DescripHon. 

12. This refers to the ami* 
vara^vyaiUdvyakia emu 
iartha i^a. 


13*14. These refer to the 
dayaka-iiana do^aa. 


15. This refers to the aihu 
ghaUuudgama 

zfi. This refers to the ia&aka 
dofs. 

17. This refers to the prc^i- 
jantu-vadha do;a. 

z 3 . This needs no corrobora¬ 
tion. 


19. This corresponds with 

the vratapra^sAn- 
khySta practice. 

20. This corresponds with 

the s&kink^a^MAna- 
vraia. 
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The Niifranthas are represented as a class of 
recluses (samapajatika) who used to drink hot 
water, rejecting cold water.* There is no sound' 
reason to suggest with the author of the Milinda 
that they did not drink cold water because they 
believed there were ' souls' in it * They are 
credited with the scrupulous practice of a ‘ four¬ 
fold self-restraint' (catuyama-saiavara), according 
to which they used to Eve ‘ restrained as regards 
all water', ‘restrained as regards aU evil', 

‘ washing away ah evil', and ‘ suffused with the 
sense of evil held at bay’. It is for this reason 
that they were called gaiatta (whose heart has 
gone to the sirmm.it, to the attainment of their 
aim), and yataHa (whose heart is subdued). 
Caiuyamasamvara was, no doubt, a phraseology of 
the religion of Pai^va. But, as presented in 
Buddhist Eteratuxe, it acquired altogether a new 
connotation with the followers of Mahavfra. 
Some are inclined to think that by the ' fourfold 
sdf-restraint' the Buddhist author has simply 
expressed the four characteristics of a Jaina 
recluse: (1) that he should be free from passion 

* Majjhima, I, p. 376 : _ sO&^aia-pt^iAAAiiio 

up/todaAa-pa^^. 

* The Questrons of Sing MiJinda, S.B.E., XXXV, 
pp. 85-91. 
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and d$sire ; (2) that he shoiold keep himself aloof 
from all kbds of traffic; (3| that he should get 
rid of aJl pari^ahas (ideas of possession); and (4) 
that he should remain absorbed in knowledge and 
meditation of self.* 

A correct representation of the ‘ fourfold self- 
restraint, even in the sense in which the followers 
of Parsva understood it, is not wanting in Buddhist 
literatiire. Just a fifth point, chastity, has to be 
added to the ‘ fourfold self-restraint' to complete 
the list of five great vows (panca mahavratas) 
promulgated by Mahavira. The definite path 
prescribed by Iilaha^^a for the realization of the 
world of absolute happiness consisted in the 
abstinence from the idea of killing, the idea of 
theft, the idea of uncbastity, the idea of lying, and 
some such tapoguna or virtue of an ascetic.* It 
is very interestli^ indeed to note that even 
some of the Jaina phrases are reproduced in the 
Buddhist test.* 

The Ahguttara-Nikaya speaks of the Nirgranthas 
as a distinct Order of recluses who on the sabbath 
exhorted their lay disciples thus: ' Lay aside the 

* Vol. II, p. 705. 

« Majjhima, II, pp. 35-36- 

’ 11, p. 36: Sccriyaks samannyufijiyamand ^ 

satnanu^ihiyamdnd sdatanubha^yanSna. 



stick as regards all creatures that exist eastwards 
beyond a hundred yojanas; likewise westwards, 
northwards, and to the south '; ' Of with all your 
clothes and say—I have no part in anj^thing any¬ 
where, and herein for me there is no attachment to 
anythii^Thus they exhorted fh^m to kind¬ 
ness, and the idea of apalibodha or apar^raha 
(non-handicap, no possession) was made clear to 
them. 

The same Nikaya records an instance where the 
Niigranthas became deeply concerned and dis¬ 
consolate to brook the idea that a recluse would 
eat meat knoxving for certain that it was spedally 
prepared for him by Inlling an animal (undissa- 
katam niamsam).^ 

The evidence of Buddhist literature is sufficieut, 
to establish the contemporaneity of Mahavira 
and the Buddha. Although they had not per¬ 
sonally met each other, there were occasions when 
they felt interested in kuowii^ and discussing 
each other’s views and position thioi^h some 
intennediaries, IHrghatapasvi and Satyaka (Pali 
Saccaka) among the Ni^rantha recluses, and 
Abhaya the Prince, Upali the Banker, and Simha 


1 Gradual Sariogs. P* z86. 
• Aaguttara, IV, p. 187. 
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the Licchavi General among the Jaina laity loom 
large among those intermediaries. Both Mahavira 
and the Buddha claimed to be scions of two ruling 
clans of Northern India, and both of them declared 
themselves as h»iyavdiin^ or upholders of a doc¬ 
trine of action. Mahavira was senior in age to 
the Buddha; the former predeceased the latter 
by a few years. The synchronism between them 
is proved by the coincidence of certain historical 
facts. When they had started their career as 
rel^ous teachers and reformers, Srenika Bimbisara 
was the powerful king of Magadha, and Ahga 
became annexed to the kingdom of Magadha ; the 
Vrji-Licchavis of Vaisali and the Mallas of Euanard 
and Piva formed two powerful confederacies; 
Prasenajit was the monarch of Ko^a and Kta 
became annexed to the ku^dom of Kosala. It is 
significant that the immediate Niigrantha dis¬ 
ciples of Mahiwa argued a point of his doctrine 
thus:' Had it been possible to obtain bliss throu^ 
worldly happiness, king Srenika Bimbisara of 
Magadha would certainly have obtained it 
The Maj jhima-Nikaya immortalizes the name of 
the Black Stone on a ridge of the iELaigiri, where 
the Niigranthas practised a difficult penance, 
while a Jaina Image inscription records the name 
of Mount Vipula and king Srenika. The same 
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Nikaya refers to an occasion when Mahavira was 
staying at N&landS with a large body of Nir- 
granthas. It also refers to an occasion when the 
Jaina 'Krthankara remained seated with a large 
train of lay worshippers headed by Upali the 
Banker, all bailing from a village called Balaka. 
The same authority attests that women found 
admittance into the Niigrantha Order along with 
men. The Visakhavatthu in the Ohammapada- 
Commentary distinctly represents Migara the 
Banker of Sravasti, father-in-law of the Buddhist 
lady Vi^4kha, as a staunch lay supporter of 
Mabavira. 

It is not without reason that Mahavira has been 
represented in the Abbayarajaknmira-Sutta as 
personally interested in the welfare of Devadatta 
who fomented a schism within the Buddhist Order 
of the time.* As Dr. Bania suggests, Devadatta 
was a man with Jaina leaning. It is probably 
under the influence of Mahavira's teaching that 
Devadatta insisted on having the following five 
special rules introduced in the Buddhist Order arid 
enforced : 


4 - 


’ I. That a bhikkhu shall live all his life in 
the forest. 


2 


1 Majjhima, I, pp. 392-393. 
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2. That he shall depend for his subsistence 

solely on doles collected outdoors ; 

3. That he shall wear garments made by 

stitching together rap picked up from 

dust-heaps; 

4. That he shall always live under a tree 

and not under a roof; and 

5. That he shall never eat fish or meat.’ ‘ 

Such are the main outlines of the life and 
teachinp of Maha’^a and of the early activities 
of the Nirgranthas which may be drawn with the 
aid of Buddhist literature. Now let us see how 
far the narrative may be developed with the facts 
supplied in the canonical literature of the Jains 
themselves. 

t In the Jaina literature Mhhavira, the last 
Tlrthaakaxa of the Jains, is described as a supreme 
personality, who was acknowledged as ' great 
Brahma^a‘ a great guardian* a great guide 
‘ a great preacher' a peat pilotand ‘ a great 
recluse’.* He figures as a supremely gifted 


' Barua, 'The Old Brahml Inscription of MahisthSn', 
Vol. X, p. 61; Vmaya CuUavaea, VTU, i; Oldenbecg, 
Buddha, pp- t6o-i6l; N. Dutt, Early History of the Spread 
of Buddhism, p. 222. 

* Urasaga*dasao, Lee. VII. 



Ksatriya teacher and leader of thoi^ht who 
gathered unto him many men and women, and 
was honoured and worshipped by many hundreds 
and thousands of h'Svakas or lay disciples. He 
belonged to the Kaiyapa gotra and shone forth 
as the moon of the clan of the Ndyas or Jfidtrt. 
He was the son of Ksatriya Siddhirtha who is 
otherwise named Sreyamsa and Yasamsa and of 
Ksatriyam Tri^alfi, also known as Videhadatta and 
Priyakfirini of the Vasistba gotra. His mother was 
a sister to Cetaka of Videha, at whose call all the 
I/icchavis and Mallas rallied together for the 
purpose of offence and defence. 

His parents who belonged to the J natr Ksatriyas 
were lay worshippers of Pariva. They were 
pious, chaste in life, and virtuous, and cherished 
a very tender regard for all the sin classes of 
living beings {cha pva-nik^^^ Following the 
teadiing of Par^a, they peacefully died by the 
practice of slow starvation of the senses. 

He was bom in the town of Ku^danagara, a 
suburb of Vaisali and an important seat of the 
Jfiatrkas. He was therefore called VesSlie (Vai^a- 
iika),—a citizen of Vai^aU.^ On the day of his 
birth the prisoners in Kuijidanagara were released. 


^ Sfitrakiitadga. i. 2. 3. az. 
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Festivals kept the whole town bound in mirth 
and joy for tea days after which many offerings ^ 
were made to the gods. But he was also known 
as a Videha,—the son of Videhadatta. His 
parents fixed his came as Varddbamana or ‘ Pros- 
perous One because with his birth the wealth, 
fame, and merit of the family increased. His 
j aversion to love and hatred earned for him the 
I appellation of Sramana or Recluse. The gods 
gave him the name of Mahavfra for his fortitude 
and hardihood in patiently bearing all sorts of 
privation and hardship, for his strictly adhering 
to the rules of penance, and no less for his in¬ 
difference to pleasure and pain. He was equally ^ 
known as Jnatipiitra or ‘Scion of the Jnatr 
clan', Sasansidayaka or ‘Head of the Order’, 
and Buddha. The Jnatrkas are described as a 
people who were afraid of sin. who abstained 
from wicked deeds, did not cause harm to any 
living being, and did not partake of meat. 

Mahdvira was called Nir^antha because he 
was outwardly unclothed and inwardly free from 
all worldly bonds and ties. And it is not surprising 
at all that he should be described in Buddhist 
literature as ‘ the heari of an Order, of a 
following, the teacher of a school, well-known 0^ 
and of repute as a sophist, revered by the 

% 
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^ people, a man of experience who has loi^ 
been a recluse 

In his thirteenth year, Maha’wra married Yasodi, 
a Ksatriya lady who beloi^ed to the Kaujjidia3Ti 
gotra, and had by her a daughter, named AnojjS 
(Anavadya) or Priyadarsana. Anojja was married 
to Yamali, a E^triya ' who after becoming one 
of Maha^a's fcJlowers and fellow-workers ended 
by opposing him 

In his, thirteenth year, he lost his parents.'ji 
Afterwards with the permission of his elder brother 
and the authorities of the kingdom, he fulfilled 
^ his promise of going out to establish a universal 
religion of love and amity. After twelve years of 
penance and meditation he attained omniscience 
at the age of forty-two, and lived thereafter for 
thirty years to preach his religion in Northern 
India. The famous Ohlna-'Sutta in the Ayaramga 
contains the foUowii^ account of his soul-stirrii^ 
sadhana : 

For a year and a month since he renounced the 
world, Mahavira did, not leave off his robe. There¬ 
after he gave up his robe and became tmclothed. 
Even while he losed robe, he used it only in winter, 


' SamgjH c’eva gaiif ca ganScanyo ca naio yasasH titihakarQ 
sSihusammaicr bahujanA$sa raUanim cirapabbapio. 
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More t.h q n four months many living beings 
gathered on his body, crawled about it, and caused 
pain. Then be meditated, walking with his eye 
fixed on a square space before him of the length 
of a man. Many people who were shocked at the 
sight struck him and cried. He shunned the 
company of the female sex and of all house^ 
holders. Asked, he gave no reply- He did not 
even answer those who saluted him. He was 
beaten with sticks and struck by sinful people. 
He wandered about disregarding all slights, not 
being attracted by any worldly amusement. 

For more than a couple of years he went without 
using cold water. He realized singleness, guarded 
his body, obtained intuition and became calm. 
He carefully avoided doing injury to the meanest 
form life. He did not use what was expressly 
prepared for him, He used to eat only clean food. 
He did not use another man's robe, nor did he 
eat out of another man's vessel. He observed 
moderation in eating and drinkiug. He neither 
nibbed his eyes nor scratched his body. 

He sometimes took shelter in workshops, some¬ 
times is manufactories, sometimes in garden 
houses, sometimes in a cemetery, in deserted 
houses, or at the foot of a tree. In such places 
he soi^t for shelter for thirteen years. 
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y He meditated day and night, undisturbed, 
unperturbed, exerting himself strenuously. He 
never cared for sleep for the sake of pleasure- He 
waked up himself and slept only a little, free from 
cares and desires. Waking up again, he lay down 
exerting himself, going outside for once in a night, 
he walked about for an hour. 

In his resting places, crawling or animals 

attacked him. Bad people, the guard of the 
village, or lance-bearers attacked him. Well- 
controlled, he bore all dreadful calamities and 
different kinds of feelings, and he wandered about, 
. speaking but little. Ill treated, he engaged 
tdmself in his meditations, free from resentment. 
He endured all hardships in calmness. Well- 
guarded, he bore the pains caused by grass, cold, 
heat, ffies and gnats. 

He travelled in the pathless country of Radka ,— 
in Vajrahkumi and Svahhrahkumi, where he used 
miserable beds and seats. The rude natives of 
the place attacked him and set dogs to bite him. 
But he never used the stick to keep off the dogs. 
He endured the abusive language of the rustics, 
being perfectly enl^htened. Tht inhabitants of 
the place caused him all sorts of torture, and dis- 
turbed him in his religious postures. Abandoning 
the care of his body, he bore pain, free from desire. 
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He abstained from indulgence of the flesh, 
though never attacked by diseases. Whether * 
wounded or not, he did not desire medical treat¬ 
ment. In the cold season he meditated in the 
shade. In summer he exposed himself to the 
heat. He lived on rough food: rice, pounded 
jujube, and jujube. Usii^ these three kinds of 
food, he sustained himself eight months. Some¬ 
times he did not drink for half a month or even 
for a month. Sometimes he did not drink for 
more than two months, or even six month s 
Sometimes he ate only the sixth meal, or the 
eighth, the tenth, the twelfth. Sometimes he 
ate stale food. He committed no sin himself, nor ^ 
did he induce others to do so, nor did he consent ^ 
to the sin of others. 

He meditated peisevering in some posture, 
without the smallest motion. He meditated in 
mental concentration on the above, below, 
beside. He meditated free from sin and desire, 
not attached to sounds and colours, and never 
acted carelessly. 

Thus, as hero at the head of a battle, he bore 
aU hardships, and remaining undisturbed, pro¬ 
ceeded on the road to deKverance. Understand¬ 
ing the truth and restraining the impulses for the 
ptmflcation of the soul, he finally liberated.* 


‘ Aciraag4-Sutra, 1 .8.9 r Jaina-SQtras, Part I. pp. 79-87. 



renounced the world at the age of 
thirty. It would seem that he joined the Order 
of PSiiva of which his parents were lay supporters. 
In the AcarShga, the members of this Order are 
simply referred to as 6ramanas or Recluses. It 
would further seem that the recluses of Pai^va's 
Order used to wear robes. Mahfivira remained 
with them for more than a year, after which he ' 
turned a naked ascetic. 

The Bhagavati-*Sfitra says that when Mahavira 
was spending the second year of his ascetic life 
in a weaver's shed in NalandS, a suburb of 
Rajagrha, Maskariputra Go^ala who was then 
wandering about in the country showing pictures 
to the people at large happened to arrive and 
put up there. One day, observing the extra¬ 
ordinary respect shown to Mahawa by Vijaya, 
a rich householder of Rajagrha, Go^ala approached 
the venerable ascetic and asked to be admitted as 
his disciple, but the latter declined his request. 
His prayer was not granted on two successive 
occasions, even though the Master was entreated 
by the rich householders Ananda and Sudaiiana. 

In the meanwhile Mahtvira went to the settle¬ 
ment of Eollaga, at some distance from Nalandd, 
where he was hospitably greeted by the Brahmin 
Bahula. 
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Go^Sla $ougiit him in vain in the city of Rajagrha 
and its suburbs- He returned to the weaver's ^ 
shed where he gave away bis clothes, vessels, 
shoes, and pictures to a Brahmin of the place, 
shaved ofi bis hair and beard, and in despair 
departed in search of the Master. On his way he 
passed EolUga, where he met a large crowd 
^ppIflii Hmg Bahula's liberality towards Malia\dra. 

He continued his search and met the Master at 
last in Paniyabhumi, where again he begged to be 
received as a disciple. This time his prayer was 
granted, and both the Master and the disciple 
lived together for six years in Paniyabhumi, 
practising asceticism. Thereafter they travelled ^ 
from Paniyabhumi to KQrmagrama, and from 
Kurmagrama to Siddbarthagrama. While at 
Kurmagrama, they met ascetic Vesayana who 
remained seated with upraised arms and upturned 
face in the glare of the sun, while his body was 
swarming with lice, Go^a enquired whether 
he was a sage or a bed of lice. Vesayana, being 
at^ry, attempted to strike Go&la with his super¬ 
normal powers. Mahavlra explaixxed to him the 
severe ascetic disdpline by which such powers 
coxild be obtained. 

While at Siddbarthagrama, Gosala uprooted a 
sesamnm shrub and threw it away. The shrub, 
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^ owing to a lucky fall of rain, came to life again. 1 
From this he jumped to the conclusion that all i 
plants were capable of reanimation, nay, he drew 
the further conclusion that ‘ not only plants, but; 
in fact all living beings were capable of reanitoa- . 
tionSuch generalization of the theory of re- • 
animation apparently not finding favour with 
Maha'^a, Gosala thenceforward severed his con¬ 
nection with him and followed a course of asceti¬ 
cism for sis months, which enabled him to acquire 
} supernormal powers. He then proclaimed himself 
a Jina, and became the head of a sect, called the 
^ Ajivika,* 

Gosala figures in the early tradition of Buddhism 
j as an independent leader of thought, who too was 
highly revered by the people of Northern India as 
‘ the head of an Order, of a following, the teacher 
of a school, well-known and of repute as a sophist 
... a man of experience who has long been a 
recluseThere is no suggestion ever made as to 
bis personal relation with Mahavfra. But there 
is sufficient reason to believe that the Nirgranthas 
and the Ajivikas were two aUied sects, having 
many points in common between them. In the 
immediate background of the religions of both 


1 U^^saga-dasSo, Tr. by Hfiemle, App. I. 
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the teachers, were the teac hings of Parsva. The 
Eight Mahanimittas of the Ajivika Canoa were 
extracts made from the Teu Purvas representing 
the literary authority of the sect of PStsva.^ 
PStiva was honoured by both the sects as the 
last but one Tfrthahkara, while they were sharply 
divided in their claim for the position of the last 
Trrt.h ahlfa ra . The Niigtanthas, of course, legiti¬ 
mately claimed that Mahavira was the rightful 
successor of Par^va in the tradition of the 
Tlrthahkaras. 

It is remarkable that the AcSruga account of 
ACahavira’s sadhana does not bring in GoiSla to 
form an episode in it. The same holds true of 
the account in the Kalpa-Stitra which agrees 
substantially with that in the Acaranga. Further, 
the names of the places where MahSvIra is said 
to have spent the rainy seasons during the first 
twelve years of his asceticism differ from those 
mentioned in the Bhagavati-Sutra. The Kalpa- 
Sutra offers the following account of Mahavira’s 
earnest efforts prior to his Kevaliship : 

When the moon was in conj unction with the 
asterism UUarapkdlgmi, Maha^dra, after fasting 
two days and a half without drinking water and 


^ Barua. The Ajlvikas, pp. 86, 41 foil 
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putting on a divine robe, left the house and 
passed into the state of houselessness. For more 
than a 3reai he wore clothes. Thereafter he walked 
about naked, and accepted alms. For more 
than twelve years he neglected his body and took 
no care of it. With equanimity he bore, under¬ 
went, and suffered all pleasant or unpleasant 
occurrences. He sta3^d the first rainy season in 
As thigram g, three rainy seasons in C&mpk and 
PrsticampS, and eight in Vai^ali and Vanijagrama. 

He remained circumspect in his walking, speak¬ 
ing, be^ng, accepting anything, carrying his 
drinking vessel, and obeyii^ the calls of nature, 
He remained circumspect in bis thoughts, words, 
and acts. He guarded his thoi^hts, words, acts, 
senses, and chastity. He moved without wrath, 
pride, deceit, and greed. He remained calm, 
tranquil, composed, liberated, free from tempta¬ 
tions, without egoism and without property. In 
short, he had cut off all earthly ties, and was not 
stained by any worldliness. Like water in a 
vessel, he was unattached in the midst of sins. 
His coarse was unobstructed like that of life. 
Like the firmament he wanted no support. Like 
the wind he knew no obstacles. His heart was 
pure like the water in autumn. He remained 
unsoiled like a lotus-leaf. His senses were well 
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protected like tlxose of ^ tortoise- Like a rMuo- 
ceros he lived single and alone. He was free like 
a bird, alwa}^ walking like the fabulous bird 
Bhampda, valorous like an elephant, strong like a 
bull, difElcult to attack like a lion, steady and firm 
like Mt. Mandara, deep like the ocean, toild like 
the moon, effulgent like the sun, pure like gold, 
patient like the earth, and shining in splendour 
like a well-kindled fire. 

He lived, except in the rainy season, all the 
eight months of summer and winter, in villages 
only a single night and in towns only five nights. 
He was indifferent alike to the smell of ordure 
and the sweet scent of sandal, to straw and 
jewel, dirt and gold, pleasure and pain, this world 
01 the world beyond, to life and death. He 
exerted himself for the stoppage of the defilement 
of karma. 

With supreme knowledge and faith and conduct 
he meditated on himself for twelve years. During 
the thirteenth year, in the second month, of summer, 
in the fourth fortnight, the l^ht fortnight of the 
month of Vaisakha, on its tenth day, outside the 
town Jrmbhikagrama on the bank of the river 
^tjupali, not far from an old shrine, in the field of 
the householder SyamSka under a sal tree and 
the asterism Uttaraphalguni, he reached the 
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highest knowledge and intuition, called Kevala, 
^ which is infinite, supreme, unobstructed, un¬ 
impeded, complete, and fulL He was then lost in 
deep meditation in a squatting position with 
joined heels, exposii^ himself to the heat of the 
sun, after fasting two days and a half even without 
drinking water. 

Thus at the age of forty-two he had become a 
Jina and Arhat,—aKevalin, omniscient, all-seeii^, 
and all-knowing- He knew and saw all conditions 
of the world of the gods, men, and demons: 
whence they come, whither they go, where they 
are bom as men or animals, gods or infernal beings, 
^ according to their deeds.* 

During the thirty years of his career as Teacher, 
he spent four rainy seasons in Vai^ali and Va^ja- 
grama, fourteen in Rijagrha and Halanda, six in 
Mithila, two in Bhadrika, one in Alabhika, one in 
Pranitabhumi, one in Sravasti, and one in the 
town of Pava which was his last rainy season. 
In the fourth month of that rainy season, in the 
seventh fortnight, in the dark fortnight of K&rttika, 
on its fifteenth day, in the last watch of the night 
in the town of Pava, in king Hastipila's office of 
the writers, the venerable Ascetic died, went off, 
f - 


^ J&ina'Sutra^, Part I, pp. 260-264. 
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quitted the world, cutting asunder the ties of 
birth, decay, and death.* 

The Kalpa-SQtra list is so worded as to suggest 
an idea of succession as regards the places where 
Mahavira spent forty-two rainy seasons since he 
had renounced the life of a householder. The idea 
of succession is suggested by the two egressions: 
' first rainy season in Asthigrfima' and ' last 
rainy season in Papa or PSva *. Taken in order, 
the places stand in the list as follows :— 

1. Asthigrama—first rainy season. 

2. Campa and Prsticampa—next three rainy 

seasons. 

3. Vai^li and Vanijagrama—next twelve 

rainy seasons. 

4. Rajagrha and Nalanda—next fourteen 

rainy seasons. 

5. Mitbila—next six rainy seasons. 

6 . Bhadrika—next two rainy seasons. 

7. Alabhika—next one rainy season, 

8. Panitabhumi*—next one rainy season. 

9. Sravasti—next one rainy season. 

10, Papa—last rainy season. 

According to the commentary on the Kalpa- 
Stitra, Asthigrama was formerly called Vardha- 


1 Jaina-Setru, Part I, p. 264. 
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mana- It would perhaps be more correct to 
say that Asth^rtoa was the earlier name of 
Vaidhamana (modem Burdwan). But none need 
be surprised if Asth^rama was the same place as 
Hatth^ama (Hast^ama) which lay on the high 
road from Vaisali to PSva,* 

Campa was the capital of Ahga, which, after 
many vicissitudes of fortune iu its war with 
Mig^adha, was conquered in Mahavira's time by 
Srepika Bimbisara and permanently annexed to 
Ahga of the Sanskrit !^ics comprised 
modem district of Bhagalpur and Monghyr and 
extended northwards up to the river Kosi. Its 
capital Campa was situated on the river of the same 
name and the Ganges, at a distance of 6o yojanas. 
Its actual site is probably marked by two villages 
of Camp&nagara and Campapura near Bhagalpur. 

Prsticampl must have been a place not far 
from Campa. One of the Pali Jatakas mentions 
a town, known by the name of Kala-Campa and 
situated in the kingdom of Af^a. 

Vaisali (modem Besarh in the Muzaffarpur 
District of Bihar) was the chief seat of govemmexit 

' Moat probably Pavi is the same as Kasia situated on 
the little Caadak river to the east of the district of Gorakhpur. 
It is considered as one of the sacied places of the Jains. Its 
a&dent parne was Papa ox Appapuri. 
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of the V^i-Licchavis in Mahawra’s time,* and 
Vfimjagiama was a centre of trade in the suburb 
of Vai^.* 

Raj^ha (modem Raj^r) was the capital of 
Magadha in MaMvira's time. It was guarded 
by five hills, called Vebhara, Pandava, 

VepuUa, and Gij jhakfita, The Hahabhaiata gives 
the names of the five hilU as: Vipula, Vaibhara, 
Varaha, Vrsabha, and Rsi.* 

Naianda, which is described in the Kalpa- 
Sutra as a suburb (bShirika) of Rajagrha, was 
situated on the high road from Rdjagrha to Vaiiali, 
at a distance of one yojana from Rajagrha. It is 
identified with modem Baj^on, 7 miles to the 
north-west of Raj^ in the district of Patna.* 

Mithila, which was the capital of once prosperous 
kingdom of Videha, stood as the chief seat of 
govemmeut of the Videbas. It is identified by 
tradition with modem Janakapura, a small town 
within the Nepal border, north of which the 
Mu^affarpur and Darbhanga districts meet* 

> Law, Geography of Earlj Buddhism, p. 12. 

* Law, Some R$atnya Tribes of Audent I ndia, p. 38. 

* Mahibhirata, Sabhaparra, Chap, ai, §blcas 1-3. 

* Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 31. 

* CjV.G.L, p. 7tS; Law, Some K^triya Tribes of Ancient 
India, p. 134- 
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^ Viddia may be identified with Tirabhukti (modem 
Tirhut).^ 

Bhadiika, which is the same name as the P§li 
Bhaddiya, was an important place in the kingdom 
of Anga.* 

Alabhika, which is the same name as the PSli 
Ajavi, is identified by Cimningham and Hdernle 
with Newal or Nawal in XJnao District in U.P., 
and by Nandalal Dey with Aviwa, 27 miles north¬ 
east of Etwah.* 

Pa^dtabhumi, which is the same name as the 
Ardha-MSgadhi Paniyabhumi, was a place in 
^ Vajrabhumi, a division of the pathless country of 
Radha* 

Sravastl, which is correctly identified with 
Saheth-Maheth on the south bank of the river 
Rapti, was the flmi rishmg capital of the kingdom 
of ICosala in Mahavira's time. It was situated on 
the high road from Vai^, PavS, and Kapilavastu 
to Kau^amln, UjjayinJ, and Pratisthfinn.^ 

PSpS, which is the same name as the Pali Pava, 
was one of the chief seats of government of the 

i Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 30. 

* Dhanmiapada Commentaiy, I, p. 384. 

^ > Law, G«<^phy, p. 24. 

* Jaina-Sutras, Part I, p. 264, f.n. 4 ; also p. 84. 

* Law, Geography, p. 5. In. 2. 
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Dallas. It was in MabAvira's tunt ont of the 
haltiag stations on the high road from Vai^li 
to Kti^ara and Kapilavastu.^ 

What MahaTdra did after havii^; attained the 
position of a Kevalin, where did he go, to whom 
did he proclaim his religious ezperieiice, and by 
whom was he first accepted as the Jina, are the 
interesting points that still remain unknown to 
us. The Bhagavati-Shtra would have us believe 
that extraordinary respect was shown by certain 
lidi householders even long prior to his Jinahood, 
while the Acarihga and the Kalpa-SOtra narrate 
the account of his sadhana in such a manner as to 
si^gest that he had to make superhuman eforts 
before he could aspire to obtain the coveted 
position of a Eevalin. According to the Ealpa- 
Shtra account, after leaving his home and passing 
into the houseless state of a recluse, he stayed 
with the followers of Pariva for one year and a 
month at Asthigrama. After that time, he went to 
Campa and FrsticampA, and thereafter he returned 
to VaiSali and Va^ijagrSma, near which he attained 
Jinahood in the thirteenth year of his career as 
an ascetic. The AcSiafiga says that, during this 
period, he travelled once in the country of Radha, 


K 






» Iaw, Geography, p. 15. 
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where he was rudely treated by its inhabitants. 
The Bh^avati-SQtia associates NaJand^, Raja- 
grha, Paniyabhumi, Siddharthagrdma, and Kunna- 
grama with his early wanderu^. There is reason 
to believe that these places weie visited by him 
after his attainment of Jinahood. 

Tht Uvisaga-dasao mentions Vanijagiama, 
Campa, Bixanasi, Alabhi (Pali Alavi), Kampilya- 
pura, Pol^apura, Rdjagrha, and Siavasti as the 
places that were visited by the Venerable Ascetic 
Maha’rtra. The town of Campa had near it the 
shrine of Purnabhadra; V^jagrama, the shrine 
called Dvipalisa; BSrtnasI, the Kosthaka shrine ; 
Alabhi, the garden called Sahkhavana ; Kampilya- 
pura, the garden called Sahairamravana ; Polasa- 
pura, a garden known by the name of SabairSmra- 
vana; Rajagrha, the shrine called Gunasila; and 
Siavasti, the Kosthaka shrine. 

In Vanijagrama, the great lay disciples of 
Mahavira and lay supporters of his Order were 
Ananda and his wife Sivananda; in Campa. 
Kamadeva and his wife Bhadra ; in Baripa^, 
Culanipiiya and his wife SyimSl, Shradeva and 
his wife Bhanya; in Alabhi, Cullasataka and his 
wife Bahula; in Kampilyaptira, Kimdakolita and 
his wife Pusya; in Polasapura, Sardalaputra and 
his wife Agnimitra ; in RSjagrha, Mahasataka ; 
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aod in Sravasd, Naadinipriya and His wife 
A§vim, Salatipriya and his wife Phalguni. # 

These lay disdples of the Venerable Ascetic and 
lay supporters of the recluses of his Order, both 
male and female, are all znenUooed as persons of 
opulence and influence, and as those noted for 
their piety and devotion. The typical description 
of each of them, as given in the Uv&saga-dasao, 
may enable the reader to form an idea of bis 
worldly prosperity. Ananda of Viflijagr&raa, for 
instance, is described as a householder who 
* possessed a treasure of four kror measures of 
gold deposited in a safe place, a capital of four kror 
measures of gold put out on interest, a well- ^ 
stocked estate of the value of four kror measures of 
gold, and four herds, each herd consisting of ten 
thousand heads of cattleHe ‘ was a person 
whom many kings and princes and merchants 
Inade it a point to refer to, and to consult, on 
many affairs and matters needing advice. - . . - 
in short, on all sorts of business. He was also the 
main pillar, as it were, of his own family, their 
authority, support, mainstay, and guide. In short, 
he was a cause of prosperity to whatever business 
he was concerned with *. Each of them had a 
Pusaha-house (hall for practice of upavasatha or 
rdigious observances). Ananda, for instance, had 


his Posaha-house in the KoUlga suburb of Vaj^ja- 
grama, in the midst of his pec^e of the Nata or 
Jnatr clan.^ 

This is no exaggeration. The Upali- 

Sutta • introduces to us the ridi householder 
Up^ of Balakagrama, near Nalanda, who was a 
lay disciple of Mahavira and a liberal supporter 
of the recluses of his Order, both male and female. 
We are indeed told that a very large number of 
inhabitants of Balakagraxoa, headed by Upali, 
became lay disciples of Mahavira. The Banker 
Mhgara or Mrgadhara of Srilvasti, father-in-law of 
the Buddhist lady VisSkha, is mentioned as a lay 
disdple of Mahavira and a lay supporter of the 
Nirgrantha recluses. Besides Up&li and Mrgara, 
the Buddhist texts mention, as we noted, Prince 
Abhaya, son of king Srenika Bimbisara of 
Magadha, and Simha, a Licchavi general, among 
the lay disciples of the J aina Urthahkara. 

The Jaina Bhagavati-Sutra speaks of two other 
rich householders among the lay disciples of 
Mahavira, namely, Vijaya and Sudarsana, of 
whom the former was a dtisen of Rajagrha.* 

* Uvas^-dasSo, Lee. I, HoeniJe's Tzanslation. 

* Majjhima*Nikiya, I, 371-387; cf. SutiakftSnga, Jaina- 
Sutras, II, pp. 414 ^ 417 . 

* Uv&s^fa-dasao, Boemle's Transtation, App. pp. i-2. 
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Tte Ugras and Bhogas are ' repeatedly men¬ 
tioned in several of the professedly oldest sacred ^ 
books as being among the most prominent of the 
earliest converts 

In so old a Buddhist text as the Majjhima- 
Nikaya, we have mention of a great many (sam- 
bahula) Nirgrantha leduses who, following the 
instruction and example of the Tlrthahkara, 
practised a rigorous form of penance on a ridge of 
Mt- Jlsigiri, near Rajagrha* The same work 
introduces to us two Niigrantha recluses, Dirgha- 
tapasv! * arid Satyaka of Agnive^&yana gotra,* 
and to one Wanderer (parivrajaka) who wan 
much influenced by the teaching and personahty * 
of Mahlvira.^ The Buddha is said to have met 
Dirghatapasvi at Nalanda and Satyaka at Vai^Sli 
in the land of the Vrji-Licchavis. 

According to the Ealpa-Sutra, Maha^dra in his 
lifetime had an excdlent community of four¬ 
teen thousand recluses with Indrabhuti at their 
head, thirty-six thousand female recluses with 
CandanA at their head, one hundred and fifty- 

* Uvis£^*dM&o, Intiodiictioa, p. sv. 

‘ Msgjtioia, I, p. 92. 

• /Wi., I, p. 371 . 

♦ IM., I. p- 237* ^ 

* /Wf., n, pp. r, 29. 
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nine thousand lay disciples with Sahkhasataka 
at their head, and three hundred and eighteen 
thousand female lay disciples with SulasS and 
Revati at their head. There were ' three hmdied 
sages who knew the fourteen Purvas, who though 
no Jinas came very near them, . . .; thirteen 
hundred sages who were possessed of the Avadhi- 
knowle(^ and superior qualities; seven hundred 
Kevalins . . .; seven hundred who could trans¬ 

form themselves . . . ; five hundred sages of 
•migh ty intellect . . .; four hundred professors 

who were never vanquished in disputes , . .; 
^ seven hundred male and fourteen hundred female 
disciples who reached perfection . . . .; and 

eight hundred sages in their last birth 
Amoi^ the immediate followers of Mahavira, 
eleven became distii^uished as ganadharas gui ding 
and instructing nine separate groups of Nirgrantha 
recluses, placed under them. The eldest monk : 
Indrabhuti, the middle-aged monk Agnibhuti, 
and the youngest monk VSyubhuti, all of the 
Gautama gotra, instructed 500 recluses each. The 
Venerable Aiya Vj^akta of the Bharadvaja gotra 
and the Venerable Srya Sudharman of the Agni- 
ve^yana gotra instructed 500 recluses each. 


^ Kalpa-Sfitra, 134; Jaina-Sutcas, Part I, pp. 265-266. 
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The Venerable Mandikaputra of the Vaiistha 
gotra and the VeneraUe Mauryaputra of the ^ 
Kasyapa gotra icstructed 250 recluses each. The 
Venerable Akampita of the Gautama gotra and 
the Venerable AcalabhrStr of the Haritayana 
gotra instructed together 300 recluses each. 
Similarly the Venerable Metirya and Prabhasa, 
both of the Kaunditvya gotra, instructed together 
300 recluses each, All the eleven ganadhaias 
died at Rajagrha after fasting a month without 
, even drinking water. Indrabhuti and Axya 
iSudharman died after the demise of Kaha%ara. 
iThe Ni^antha recluses trace their spiritual 
j descent from Arya Sudharman, because the ^ 
'.remaining ganadharas left no descendants.* 

What was the form of his first declaration about 
himself which aroused confidence in so many 
hundreds and thousands of his followers who had 
gathered round his personality and impelled them 
to follow his example in their own life ? And what 
was the special attraction of religious life which was 
held out to the householders, both men and women, 
who came to form a large body of lay disciples ? 

The answer to the first question comes from 
several Buddhist texts, and the answer to the 


* Jaiaa-SOtra?, Part I, pp. 2S6*2S7. 
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second has been given in Lecture I of the Uvasaga- 
dasao- According to the Buddhist texts, the 
form of his first declaration or address was: 
' I atn all-kaowing and all-seeing, and possessed 
of an infinite knowledge. Whether, I am walk ing 
or standing still, whether I sleep or remain awake, 
the supreme knowledge and intuition are present 
with me,—constantly and continuously, There 
are, 0 Nirgranthas, some sinful acts you have 
done in the past, which you must now wear out 
hy this acute form of austerity. Now that here 
you will be living restrained in regard to your 
^ acts, speech, and thought, it will work as the non- 
doing of karma for future. Thus by the exhaus¬ 
tion of the force of past deeds through penance 
and the non-accumulation of new acts, (you are 
assured) of the stoppage of the future course of 
rebirth, from such stoppage, of the destruction of 
the effect of karma, from that, of the destruction 
of pain, from that, of the destruction of mental 
feelings, and from that, of the complete wearing 
out of all kinds of pain.' * 

The gift of supernormal vision was vouchsafed 
even to a householder,—to one who resided within 
his own house but conformed himself to the rule 


9 


‘ Majjhima, I, pp. 92-93. 
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of teligious life as laid down by tte great teacher. 
Gautama Indrabhuti was taken to task by the ^ 
Master when he sought to daim a difference in 
degree in this respect between a reduse and a lay 
disdple.‘ The gtft of supernormal vision was no 
monopoly of any Order or caste or sec, In this- 
matter, Mahavira made no distinction between 
men and men, or between men and women. He 
had not enjoined one set of rules for male reduses 
and another for female, one set of rules for male 
lay disdples and another for female. When he 
wandered about in the country, he was accom¬ 
panied by male as well as female recluses. 

The Jain texts dearly give us to understand ** 
that the Master had not only instructed his. 
followers to observe penances and live restrained 
in all ways but keenly watched how they had 
been progressii^. He also encouraged them in 
the study of the Pnrvas and in devdoping their 
power of reasoning and arguing. The Buddhist 
records themselves attest that there were some 
able and powerful disputants among the Nir- 
grantha reduses * and lay disciples.* 


' Uvasa^>dAsio, Lec. I. 

* Majjhima-Nikaya, I, p. 227. ^ 

» Ibid., I, pp. 374 “ 375 . 
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The Jain tradition of tlrthafikaras was built up 
by the noble career of certain Ksatriya teachers. 
In this tradition, the idle played by Maha^^ra 
was that of the very last reformer. His imme¬ 
diate predecessor was ParSva or Par^anatha who 
too has been proved to he ‘ an historical person¬ 
age He ' lived a hundred years, and died 350 
years before Mahawa ’. ^ Accor ding to the Kalpa- 
Shtra, ‘ the Aihat Parsva, the people’s favourite, ! 

lived thirty years as a householder. 

full seventy years as a Sramapa, and a hundred 
years on the whole And he died on the summit 
of Mt. Sammeta (modem Paresnath hiU in the 
Hazaribagh District). 

As for his popularity and great influence, we are 
told that he ‘ had an excellent community of sixteen 
thousand srama^ias . . (and) thirty-ei^t 
thousand nuns The religious Order founded by 
him contintied to exist till the time when Mahavira 
saw the light of the day. The followers of Par^va, 
referred to as Srama^ias in the Jain books, used 
to wear clothes. The Purvas were their sacred 
books. The catuyamasamvara or ‘ fourfold re¬ 
straint ' was regarded as a distinctive feature of 

1 Chima p l al J. Shah. Jainism in Northern India, p. 12. 

> Ealpa-Sutra, 168. 

• Ibid., 166. 
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thek disdplme. The parents of Mahavira were 
lay worshippers of Parsva. The influence of his 
teadiings on the life of Mahavira’s parents is 
described in the Acariflga thus: ' Mahavira's 
parents were worshippers of Pariva and followers 
of the Sramanas. IKixmg many years they were 
followers of the Sramanas and for the sake of 
protectmg the six classes of lives they observed, 
blamed, repented, confessed, and did penance 
according to their sins, On a bed of kuia grass 
they rejected all food, and their bodies dried up 
by the last mortification of the flesh, which is to 
end in death- Thus they died . . . and, 

leaving their bodies, were bom. as gods in Adbhuta 
Kalpa (better, Acyuta Kalpa)-' * 

The existence of Pariva’s Order in Mahavira’s 
time is further proved by the reported disputes 
between the followers of Par^ and those of Maha- 
vira. The Bhagavati-Sutra describes one of such 
disputes which arose between KaUvesiyapntta, a 
follower of Par^, and a disdple of Mahavira. 
The dispute, of course, ended when the former 
‘ chained the law of the four vows for the law of 
the five vows enjoining compulsory confession 

* J&in&'Sutras, 1 , p, 194. 

* Chimaalal J. Shah. Jainism in Korthem India, p. 10. 
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The Uttaradhyayana^Sutra records the following 
conversation between Ke«, a follower of Par^, 
and Gautama, a chief disciple of Maha^dra : 

' When the four precepts promulgated by the 
great sage Pdr^ are held equally binding upon j 
our two Orders, what is the cause of difference / 
between us ?' Gautama replies ; ' Wisdom re- ! 
cognizes the truth of the law and the ascertainment 
of true things. The first saints were simple but 
slow of understanding, the last saints prevuiicat- 
ing and slow of understanding, those between the 
two simple and wise ; hence there are two forms of ■ 
the law. The first could but with difficulty ^ 
understand the precepts of the law, and the last 
could only with difficulty observe them, but those 
between them easily understood and observed 
them.’ ‘ 

The historical importance of the dialogue lies 
not only in the contrast sharply drawn between 
the two Orders but in the necessity felt for amal¬ 
gamating them into one Order. In the Raya- 
paseni, Kea figures as a disciple of Mahavura. 

It may be thought thus : ‘ The religious Order 
founded by Parsva enjoyed the reputation of a 
high and i^d standard of conduct, verging upon 


* Jaina-SQtras, II, pp. 122-133. 
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the stoic or ascetic. He made foui moral precepts 
binding upon his followers, precepts which were ^ 
later enforced by Mahavlra and Buddha/ * 

As a reformer of P^va's religion, Maha^a 
added a fifth, namely, the vow of chastity to the 
list of four-vows enjoined by his predecessor. 
Secondly, he restricted the practice of religious 
suidde hy slow starvation only to those among 
his disciples who followed his personal esample. 

And as a happy result of the amalgamation of 
the two Orders, the oldest known Jain literature 
: came to consist of the fourteen Pfirvas and the 
i twelve Ahgas. The Purvas, as it appears, formed 
the scriptural basis of the Upangas and other 
books of the Jain Canon, Similarly Pariva's 
doctrine of six classes of living beings served as 
the basis of Mah&rdia's doctrine of six l^as. 

When Pariva lived Kaii was probably the most 
powerful kingdom in Northern India. The 
Buddhist Jatakas relate stories of repeated wars 
between KaS anti Eosala, which ended ultimately 
in the establishment of the supremacy of the 
latter kingdom. Both the Jaina and Buddhist 
sacred books point to a time when there arose 


^ A History of Pie-Buddhist ladiaii Philosophy, p. 3S0; 
Das Gupta, History of Indian Philosophy, VoL 1 , p. 169. 
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^ four powerful monarchies in Northern India, and 
the rest of the country was divided into the 
principalities of several ol^axchical or republican 
clans- Magadha, Kosala, Vatsa, and Avanti were 
the four powerful kingdoms, where reigned Sreaika 
Bimbisfira, Prasenajit, Udayana, and Canda- 
pradyot respectively, Among the republican rlang 
of Ksatriyas, the two most powerful were the Vrji- 
I^icchavis and the Mallas, who formed two separate 
confederacies in Mahavira's time. The JMtrikas 
of Kundagrama and the Videhans of Videha were 
included in the confederacy of the Vrji-Licchavis 
5f with Vaiifili as their chief seat of government. 
It is among these confederate Ksatriyas that 
Mahavira was bom and found strong supporters of 
his religion. 

The Uvasaga-dasao refers to that early period of 
Mahavira's career as a teacher when there seems 
to have been an alliance of K^a-Koiala, Ahga, 
Alavi, Videha, Vaiia H , Pava, and Kusinari against 
the growh^ power of Kagadha. But, in spite of 
such an alliance, AUga was conquered by Sienika 
Bimbisara and permanently annexed to Magadha. 
Kunika-Ajatasatru, son and successor of Sreaika 
. Bimbisara, is represented throughout the Jain 
literature as the kii^ of Campa, that is, of Auga. 
'Hie fact perhaps is that Kunika-Ajataiatni was 
4 
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appointed to govern Anga as a viceroy, and while 
he was the viceroy of Anga, he picked up a quarrel 
with the Licchavis of Vai^ll. The Pali scholiast 
Buddbaghosa says that the £rst quarrel arose on 
account of the arbitiaiy action of the Licchavis in 
violation of the term of a treaty by whidi half the 
mineral products of a mine was to be received by 
them, and the other half by Aj&ta^tru.* 

The Bhagavati-Sutra, however, su^ests that 
some sixteen years before Mahavira's demise, a 
quarrel arose between Knnika and his brother or 
half-brother Vaihalya over the succession to the 
throne of their father. In this quarrel, the 
Licchavis lent their support to Vaihal3^'s claim. 
The result was that Kunika had to fight a battle 
with the Licchavis who allied themselves with the 
hlallas and others.* Kunika must have suffered 
a defeat, although he succeeded in usurping the 
throne of Magadha. The alliance of the Licchavis 
and the Mallas existed till the demise of Mahavira. 
The Licchavis and the Mallas were indeed the two 
peoples to whom the rise of Mahavira was an object 
of national pride. Accordingly we read in the 
Ealpa-Sfitra that when Maha’^a died at Pava, 

^ Law, Some Kfatrb'a Tribes of Ancient India, p. II3. 

* Sama, The Ajivikas, p. 28. 
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r ' the eighteen confederate kings of KasI and Koiala, 
the nine Mallafcis and the nine Licchavis' instituted 
an illumination.* 

The people of Ahga-Magadha were equally 
proud to think that their country was hallowed 
by the presence of so great a teacher and guide 
as Mahavira- According to the TJttarSdhyayaiLa' 
Sdtra, king Sreriika Bimbisara of Magadha paid the 
following glowh^ tribute to Mahavira when he 
met him at Rajagrha: ‘ You have made the best 
use of human birth, you have made a true Jina, 
. . . you are a protector (of mankind at large) 
jt and of 3^ur relations, for you have entered the path 
of the best Jinas Even we are told that forth¬ 
with the king, ' together with his wives, servants, 
and relations, became a staunch believer in the 
law, with a pure mind 

The Jain works represent Cetaka, maternal 
uncle of Mahairira, as the most powerful king of 
Vid^a at whose call all the allied powers of the 
time combined, either for the purpose of offence 
or of defence. He had seven daughters, the eldest 
of whom was married to king Udayana of Vatsa, 


^ 1 Ealpa-Sutra, p. 128. 

* Uttaradhyayaaa, 3 GC, V. 58; 
Jaiaism, p. 117. 


Chimanlal J. SBah, 
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and the youngest to king Sre^iika Bimbisara of ^ 
Magadha. One joined the religious Order of 
Mahavira and the other four ‘ were married in one 
or the other royal family of Eastern India 
There may be some truth in the suggestion made 
by Mi. Chimanlal J. Shah that these princesses 
were instrumental in the propagation of Jainism 
in Northern India.* 

The Kalpa-Sutra definitely records that 
Mahavlra ‘ lived thirty years as a householder, 
more than full twelve years in a state inferior to 
perfection, something less than thirty years as a 
Kevalin, forty-two years as a (recluse), and 
seventy-two years on the wholeThat at the 
age of seventy-two, in the town of Pava, and in 
king Hastipala’s office of the writers, Mahavira 
died, freed from all pains- 

: Some nine centuries elapsed since his demise 
; when the council of Valabhi under the presidency 
' of Devarddhi met to make a final redaction of the 
words of Mahavira as handed down by an oral 
; tradition, and caused the same to be written in 
i books. These sacred books of the Jain Agama 
' or Siddhanta, all worded in Ardha-MagadhI, 
represent the oldest known literary monument in 


1 Jainisdi in Northern India, pp. S$ foU. 
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Piakiit, other than Pali. The impetus given by the 
Master to the development of the current speech of 
the people at large continued to act, and his later 
followers greatly helped in the literary development 
of all the main Prakrit dialects of medisval India. 

The Jains place the event of Maha%dra's Nirvana 
(demise) in B.C. 527, while the Buddhists of 
Ceylon fis B.C. 544 or 543 as the date of Buddha's 
MahSpariniivana. These two dates, one proposed 
for the demise of Mahavira and the other for that 
of the Buddha, cannot be harmonked with the 
historical facts connected with the life of the two 
great teachers of India. Two things may be taken 
as certain : (i) that Mahimra predeceased the 
Buddha by 5 or 6, 7 or 8, or even 14 or 15 years; 
and (2) that Mabavira passed as a Jina before the 
Buddha. The authenticity of B.C. 544 or 543 as 
the date of Buddha’s demise has been questioned 
by modem scholars who propose either 486 or 484 
as the correct date. The figure 544 or 543 is 
accounted for as the date of accession of Srenika 
Bimbis^a. Similarly the figure 527 is accounted 
for as the date of attainment of Jinahood by 
Mahavira. Accepting this date for Mahavira’s 
Kevaliship, one has to compute the date of his 
birth as B.C. 570, and that of his demise as B.C. 
498 (or 500 in round numbers). 
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Mahavira was one of the great teachers of man¬ 
kind. He was indeed one of those teachers * 
through whom the problem of the perfection of 
man came to be recognized as the highest problem 
before progressive humanity. All the rules of 
religions life which he had enjoined, were intended 
to be a practical aid to the attainment of perfec¬ 
tion of the self. He did'not preach to others 
what he had not practised himself. The goa\ set 
before mankind was the blissfulness of the entire 
being which could not be bov^t by the wealth 
and pomp and power of the world. This happy 
state is to be attained through patience, forbear¬ 
ance, self-denial, forgiveness, humanity, com- ^ 
passion, and consideration, in short, sufferings and 
sacrifice, love and kindness. If he died, he died 
to hve as an eternal personality. Before we 
close this short account of his life, it may repay our 
labours to briefly recount the impress of his per¬ 
sonality on the life and civilization of India of his 
time. 

A Atf^a or non-harming is the very first principle 
f of higher life that he inculcated to his disciples 
and followers. The visible effect of ahimsa was 
.sought to be proved by a practical demonstration. 

It was sought to be shown how even such brute 
creation as the beasts and birds, reptiles and 
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fishes, happily responded to the non-harming and 
compassionate attitude or disposition of men. 
Already in MahSvira's time, the righteous king of 
India made it a point of duty to vouchsafe the 
lawful protection to aU fonns of life within the 
compound of a religious establishment {dhammika- 
rakkhdvaram-^tii}.^ This very principle of non- 
harming had a salutary effect on man's habitual 
diet. Those who came under the influence of 
MahSvira's personality and teachings gave up the 
eating of meat and fishes for good, and adhered to 
vegetarian diet. This change in diet went to 
improve the art of preparation of vegetable dishes. 

The same principle served to mitigate the 
rigour and ruthlessness of the criminal justice of 
ancient India. The ancient laws were con¬ 
siderably modified and humanized. Compassion 
for the suffering fellow-beings is just the other side 
of non-harming. The principle of compassion was 
at the back of many philanthropic and humani¬ 
tarian deeds and iustitutioiis which he encouraged. 
There must have been something very special and 
most forceful which appealed to the heart of the 
people of the tradii^ community who realizing 
the utter worthlessness of earthly good came 


Majjbima, II, p. lox, etc. 
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forward to forsake all things for the good and 
happiness of others. 

Chastity, sexual and moral, is a virtue alike for 
individuals and nations to develop. And this he 
taught to individuals and nations that came 
under his influence. 

Salvation was preached as the birthright of 
men, and it was assured to all without distinction 
of caste or creed or sex. 

I The Kriyavdda or doctrine of action which he 
' taught went to make men conscious of their 
. re^Honsibility for all their acts, mental, vocal or 
} bodily. The same also awakened the conscious¬ 
ness that salvation was not a gift of favour but an 
' attainment within human possibility. 

Thus he dig)ensed with the idea of hereditary 
priesthood- It is for all persons to decide for 
themselves whether they will live as householders 
or turn monks according to their choice and 
' fitness. 

1 The Syadvdda foimh^ the basis of Jain meta- 
' physics and dialectics is still a doctrine, which is 
' very imperfectly understood. But certain it is 
; that this doctrine was formulated as a scheme of 
; thought in which there is room for consideration 
I of all points of view, and of all ideals. This was 
I brought forward at a most critical period of Indian 
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life when many conflicting dogmas were adumbrat- 
- ed without leading to certitude. The SySdvdda 
stands out as an intellectual idea of that harmony 
among men which is based upon mutual under¬ 
standing. In literature it has served as a basis 
of encyclopsdic knowledge in which many of his 
votaries have excelled. 

Jainism spread all over India since Mahavira's 
demise. The Chronicles of Ceylon attest that it 
spread also in Ceylon. The places hallowed by 
the dust of his feet became sacred as places of 
pilgrimage to the milhons of his votaries. Those 
\ very places became sites of the Jain shrines, the 
^ architecture, sculpture, and painting of which are 
still the most precious objects of admiration to all. 





TEACHINGS 

The teachii^ of MahaTOa have come down to 
us as a living tradition which grew up and took a 
complete literary form through ten centuries from 
his demise. This tradition was up to a certain 
date known as fourteen Purvas. The fourteen 
PGrvas themselves presuppose the existence of an 
earlier ten that had embodied the rdigious tradi¬ 
tion of Parsva and formed, as we are led to think 
by a legend in the Bhagavatl-Sutra, a common 
basis of the Jaina and Ajivika Canons. The 
gradual loss of those Piirvas may be accounted for 
by the rise of the sacred books of the Jaina Canon, 
—the SiddhSuta or Agama by way of compila¬ 
tions from time to time. The process of compila¬ 
tion passed through a few stages till it was stopped 
with the preparation of a final redaction of the 
Canon at the council of Valabhi, under the, pre¬ 
sidency of Aiya Devarddhi, in 454 (or 467) A.B.* 
The references to the books representing 

variotas divisions of the said Canon seem to 
suggest a stratihcation of the Ahgas, the Upahgas, 


^ Jaina-SQttas, Part 1 , latrod., p. rszvii. 
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and tile rest and a chronology of their gradual 
development. The process of growth is compar¬ 
able to that of an embryo in the womb, the various 
parts and limbs manifesting themselves, one after 
the other, till the organism reaches its full-fledged 
form. 

There was obviously a st^ when the twelve 
Ahgas were known and acknowledged as the only 
authoritative sacred books of Jainism. The twelfth 
Anga, called Drstivada, has been lost, as the tradi¬ 
tion of the Jaina Church persistently informs us. 
But even the loss of this Ahga may be accounted for 
by the rise of other books on its basis. So, looked 
at from this point of view, nothing has been lost. 

The SCitrakrtanga expressly refers only to the 
twelve A^gas as ' the Canon of the Ganins, which 
has been taught, produced, and declared by the 
Sramanas, the Niigranthas, viz. the Acaraflga 
(all down to) the Drstivada These are indeed 
the sacred texts that were venerated as maiUhdna 
(mStrsthana, matrices),* precisely as the Buddhists 
viewed the five Nikflyas as mdiukd or matrices of 
their Canon.* Professor Jacobi misses the real 

» Satrakrtaaga, 11, i. 27, 

* Ibid., I, 9. 24. 

s For this moaning of mdtukd, see D. L. Barua’s note, 
I.C.. VoL I, pp. 107 foil. 
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import of the word maiUhdna when he inclmes to 
equate it with mayasthana.* The twelve Ahgas ^ 
were the matrices oi fundamental bases of the 
Jaina Siddhanta. 

Even with regard to the Af^as, it may be shown 
that Ardha-MAgadhi, the literary idiom developed 
in them, is yoxmger than Pdli of the Buddhist 
Canon preserved in Ceylon. ‘ In the same con¬ 
nection, one may with Professor Jacobi that 
‘ the first book of the Acarafiga and that of the 
SttiakrUhga-Sutra may be reckoned amoi^ the 
most andent parts of the Siddh&nta or that the 
Vaitaliya metre used in the Pali Dhammapada 
represents ‘ an older stage in the development of 
the Vaitaliya' that in the SutrakrtShga.* 

Even one may dte instances of parallelism between 
Jainism and Buddhism, and of influence of the 
latter on the former. When we see that Mahavira 
is honoured with such epithets as Buddha. 
Tathagata, Sugata, and Samlmddha, we cannot 
help feeling that these are borrowed. Just take 
them away, and you see that Jina, Arhat, Tirthan- 
kara, Vira, Mahavira, Vaiialika, Nirgrantha, the 


* Jaina-Setras, Pt. II, p. 304. f.n. 3. 

* A^Tamga, edited by Jacobi, Introd. 
> Jaina-Siltias, Pt. I, Introd., p. ali. 
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great Brahmana, the great Sramana, and the rest 
of usual titles of Vardhamana come into promi' 
uence as Jaina specials.* 

The text of the Ahgas and that of some of the 
Upahgas do not fail, aotwithstandii^ their later 
accretions, to surest that very atmosphere of 
society, religion, and thought in which it was pos¬ 
sible for Jainism and Buddhism to arise and make 
f a wide appeal to the classes of people to whom 
they were addressed. Sllahka and other Jaina 
, commentators have assiduously tried, no doubt, 
‘ ^ to dear up allusions in these ancient Jaina ,texts 
' ^ to the views, beliefs, and practices by means of 
• systems and doctrines of the Sahkhya, the Veddnta 
or the Buddhist Sunyavdda philosophy. But 
similar allusions to those very views, beliefs, and 
practices in the text of the Pali Canon suggest 
t at once a much earlier stage of Indian religious 
thought, which was only imperfectly understood 
by the Jaina scholiasts. Thus even in dealing 
with the teachings of Mahawa, the safer means of 
1 distinguishing between things earlier and later in 
the Jaina Ahgas consists in the side-lights that may 
be gathered from the Pali Nikayas, but not from 
^ the guesses of the Jaina scholiasts who flourished 


* Ibid,, pp- zix-sz. 
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Now let us see how the T^rthahkata has been 
described in the Jaiaa SutrakrtShga, and in what 
light his personality and teachings were viewed 
by his immediate disciples. He is the glorious 
man who lived before their eyes. He is the great 
sage who possessed infiaite knowledge and infinite 
faith, He is the highest and the wisest in the 
whole world. He is the omniscient sage Hasyapa 
who proclaimed the highest law of the Jinas. 
His knowledge is inexhaustible like the water of 
the sea. He is limitless and pure like the great 
ocean, He is passionless, unfettered, and brilliant 
like Sakra, the king of the gods. By his v^our 
he is the most v^orous. He stands in the centre 
of the earth like Mt. Sudariana, the best of all 
mountains. He is seen in a pure light like that 
of the sun. He is noble, glorious, full of faith, 
knowledge, and virtue. After having taught the 
highest law he practised the highest contemplation 
which is the purest of pure, thoroughly white as 
it were like mother-of-pearl and moon. Havi:^ 
annihilated all his karman by his knowledge, virtue, 
and faith, he reached the unsurpassable, highest 
perfection, which is a state with a begitinii^; but 
without an end. He is the best of teachers who 
have taught Nirvana. He is the hero who grants 
protection to all, and whose perfection is infinite. 
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He liad mastered all philosophical systems, and 
practised control as long as he lived. AU that is 
the best in nature and the behest in the world 
serves as a point of comparison, and yet he remains 
incomparable and unsurpassed.^ 

The ‘ distant end' * or idtimate object of 
Jainism, as tat^t by MahSvira, is Nirvana which 
‘ consists in peace Nirvana is just another 
name of moksa or liberation, mukU ox deliverance. 
The liberation is not ‘ anythin unreal, but the 
best thing ’. This is no false assertion to declare 
that there is such a thing as liberation, which can 
be realised by man. in the highest condition of 
aloofness and transcendentality of himself.* As 
Gautama, a disciple of Mahavira, explained to 
Ke^, a disciple of Parlva, ‘ There is a safe place 
in view of all, but difficult of approach, where 
there is no old age, nor death, no pain nor disease 
‘ It is what is called Nirvi^, or freedom from 
pain, or perfection, which is in view of all; it is 
the safe, happy, and quiet place which the great 
sages reach. This is the eternal place, in view of 
all, but difficult of approadi.’ ‘ If it is liberation, 

1 Satrakrtiiiga, I, 6 ; Jp.ma^Sutrag, Pt. II, pp. 287*^93. 

• /Wt, 1 , 8.18 ; Jaina-Sutias, U, p. 299. 

• Ibid.. I, II. II. 

• Ibid.. J. 10.12. 

^ Uttaradiiyayaiia, 2 C£ni, 81-84 1 Jaiiia*Satras, n, p. 128. 
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liberatiozi from wtiat ? The reply giveu is—from 
a state of bond^ brought on by karmaa. If f- 
it is deliverance, deliverance from what ? To 
this, the reply is—from old age, disease, death, in 
^ort, all that constitutes a painful existence for 
the self. 

If Nirvana or Moh?a is a real state of sukha or 
bliss, how can it be reached ? The opinion that 
‘ Pleasant things are produced from pleasant 
things‘ Moksa, a pleasant thing, is arrived at 
fhrmigh a comfoitable life, another pleasant thing ’ 
is opposed and proved to be futile. The prece¬ 
dents cited from the tradition of such ancient and 
renowned p.8is as Asita, Devala, Dvaipayana, and 
Para^ara, who were generally believed to have 
reached perfection, notwithstanding the fact that 
they had eaten seeds and drunk water are con¬ 
sidered no valid proof in support of the above 
proposition. ‘ Even the Buddhist mode of life 
\ appeared to be too comfortable to be compatible 
' with the ri^t path to salvation as promulgated by 
I the great Teacher.* So the proposition had to 
' be rather reversed in formulating the path set out 
for the Nirgraathas: 

1 Sutralqlloga, I, 3. 4,4-6 : Jaina-Sutras, II, p. 269. ^ 

i Jaiiui*Sutras, II, p. 269, f.n. 3. 
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Na sukhena sukham adhigantabbam, 
dukkkdna ^kham adhtganidbbam.^ 

What is the dukkha or paisiul and diihcult path 
whereby the disdples of the Jina were called to 
seek Si*kha or infinite bliss,—the liberation, the 
deliverance, the beatitude, the salvation, the 
NirvSaa ? On this head we are informed in the 
Pali Sutta that by the dukkha or painful and 
difficult path was meant dukharakarika or rigorous 
practice of penances. Samvara * or practice of self- 
restraint with regard to the body, speech, and mind 
was just the other aspect of dukkarakdrikd or 
tapas. The practice of austerities or penances' 
was to be resorted to as a means of wearing out 
and ultimately destroying the effects of sinful deeds 
(pipakamma) committed in former existences 
(pubbe), and that of the threefold self-restraint,' 
as a means of not giving effect to a new karman. 
Thus from the undoing of the effects of old karman 
by means of penances (purananarh kammSoam 
tapasa vyantibhava) and the non-doing of such 
acts as axe likely to produce a new karman effect 
(navSTiaih kammanam akarana) there follows, as 


' Majjhima-Kik&ya, I, 

* Tlie terra is supplied, es it does not actuaU7 occur in 
the tert, but is clearly 
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a result, tlie non-gliding of the self in the course 
of safhsdra in future (ayatim anavassavo). The 
sequel of this is the destruction of karman (kam- 
makkhayo), the sequel of that is the destruction 
of the painful physical condition of the self 
(dukkhakkhayo); the sequel of that is the des¬ 
truction of the painful mental condition of the self 
(vendanakkhayo), and from that loltiraately results 
a complete wearing out of all pain, bodily or 
mental (sabbam duhkham nijjinnam bhavissati].^ 
Thus here we have a somewhat clumsy but, 
upon the whole, a correct and faithful reproduction 
of the words of Mahavira as represented by his 
disciples to those of the Buddha. The historical 
importance of this Buddhist statement of Malia> 
vira's teachii^s is that it points to a very 
early formulation of the main ideas of Jainism. 
Its importance lies also in the fact that it sets 
forth the whole chain of reasoning by which the 
terms of the Jaina thought were interlinked, the 
sequence endii^ in nirjara or moksa. It serves 
also to unveil the plan of thou^t in which the 
chain of reasoning was sought to be developed by 
arranging the terms broadly under two heads: 
positive and negative, or negative and positive. 


> Majjhiffla«Nika7a, Z, 93. 
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The books of the J aiua Cation clearly show that 
the terminology and exposition of the Jaina 
thou^t ha 4 developed by stages. The system, 
when it had reached its final shape in the Canon 
itself, came to be represented by the following 
terms and groups of terms: 

On its logical or dialectical side it came to be 
described as a doctrine of nayas,* and on its prag¬ 
matic or practical side, as Kriyavada.* 

The three spheres of the self to which it was 
required to administer came to be represented by 
these three terms: jndna or sphere of knowledge 
and intuition, darSana or sphere of faith and 
devotion, and cdritra or sphere of condtict and 
b$haviour.* 


The main system of Jainism came to be repre¬ 
sented as navaUiUva or doctrine of terms.* 


I. fiva 

6 . 

a^ava 

2. apva 

;• 

samvara 

3. bandka 

8 . 

karmaksaya 

4. j>unya 

9 * 

moksa. 

5. 



' UttaradhTayana-Sutra, XSVlll, 24 
* Sutrakitinga, I, is. 21. 



• Ibid., I, 6.14- 

• Uttaiadhyayana-Sutra, XXVIH, 14; Jaina-Sutras, Pt. tl. 
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As corollaries to these terms, it came to include 
two other groups of terms.* 

1. The six asHkayas or terms comprehending 
and characterizii^ the world of existence : 

(i) dharma, (2) adharma, (3) kola, (4) aka^a, 
and (5) atma. 

2. The three terms of dravya, and parydya 

comprehending and characterizing the six asHkdyas. 

The doctrine of nayas is just what is termed 
syddvada in the post'canonical works, and the 
nayas are no other than the seven modes of 
sySdvada (saptabhahginya}^). The canonical 
texts just mention the nayas without fixing up their 
number, four or seven. 

The term kiriya or Kriyavada, and the three 
terms relating to the three aspects of the Jaina 
faith may be shown to have formed a part of the 
oldest known nomenclature of Jainism. 

The terms representing the main system and the 
terms forming corollaries to them are indiscrimi¬ 
nately set out together with other terms of a 
siinilar import in a passage in the Sutrakriahga 
presenting certain important articles of faith : 

' Do not that the world does not exist, 

tnaitifain that it exists. 


* UtUriidhTayana-Sutra, XXVIll, 5-7. 
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Do not maintaia thAtjtva and apva do not exist, 
but that they exist. 

Do XLOt maintain that dharma and aiharma do 
not exist, but that they exist. 

Do not maintain that bondage and liberation do 
not exist, but that they exist. 

Do not maintain that virtue (punya) and papa 
(vice) do not exist, bnt that they exist. 

Do not maintain that a&rava and the stoppage of 
a^ava (samvaia) do not exist, but that they exist. 

Do not maintain that the ggperi&n dng of the 
effect, and the annihilation of karman do not 
exist, but that they exist. 

Do not maintain that activity and non-activity 
do not exist, but that they exist- 

***** 

Do not maintain that there is no such thiTig 35 
perfection and non-perfection, but that there is 
such a thing. 

Do not maintain that there is no place 
exclusively reserved for those who attain to per¬ 
fection, but that there is such.' * 

The articles of faith formulated from an implied 
syadvada point of view read: 

‘He (a Jaina monk) should not believe that 
(this world) is without beginnii^ or without end. 


^ Sutrakftanga, 21 ,5; Jaina'Sutras, U, pp. 405^0^. 
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eternal or not eternal, accordii^ to tlie argumenta¬ 
tion (of others). 

From these alternatives you cannot arrive at 
truth ; from these alternatives you are certainly 
led to error.' 

,Similarly, ‘ One should not say: that there will 
he an end of beings who (know and) teach the 
truth ; nor that aU beings are not alike, nor that 
they shall be in (perpetual) bondage, or (that the 
prophets are eternal) 

Thus the main points of Jainism as taught by 
its founder and interpreted by its later e^onents 
may be envis^ed. Here our immediate task is 
to see what light may be actually thrown on those 
points from the text of the Ahgas consideied in 
the light of the evidence of the P§li Nikayas. 

I. Syadvada .—consists of certain nay as 
which, according to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, are 
* points of view or principles with reference to 
which certain judgments are arrived at or arrange¬ 
ments made The number of Ttayas came to be 
finally fixed as seven, while the canonical texts 
are reticent about their number. The term 
syadvada itsdf is met with in the SutrakrtShga. 


^ SQtTikrenga, U, 5; Jaina-Satxas. 11 . pp. 405-409. 
* Bhandarkar. Raport, p. IZ2- 
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One cannot fail to perceive the logical necessity 
of its formulation in the teachings of MahAvira. 
Both Mahavira and Buddha had to reckon with 
the sceptical position of Safijaya suspending 
judgments where an assertioii of truth appeared 
to be opposed by a counter-assertion, each, 
according to a verbal interpretation, excluding the 
other. If the question was mooted like thi s : 
Is the world eternal or not eternal ? The Master's 
advice to his disciples was neither to side with 
those who maintained that the world is eternal 
nor with those who maintained that it is not 
eternal. I^e reason assigned for this was that 
from neither of these alternatives they could 
arrive at truth, or that proceeding (exclusively) 
from either they would only be led to error. To 
avoid exclusiveness in juc^ments about all matters 
of fact is the chief thing aimed at in the above 
advice- Thus in deciding all such questions, the 
admirable way was one of syadvada : ‘ The world 
is eternal as far as that part is concerned which 
is the substratum of the idea (sanainya) " world " ; I 
it is not eternal as far as its ever-changing state 
is meantThe syad mode was the real way of 
escape from the position of the dogmatist and 


^ Jaiaa-SQtraa, II, p. 4C5, f.n. i. 
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that of the sceptic, from both of which Mahavira 
recoiled. 

2. KriySvada. —Jairdsm was launched forth 
by its founder as a Kriydvdda.' which, according 
to the Nikaya usage, is the same term as 
KarmavSda or doctrine of action. The Pali 
Nikayas refer to an ancient householder teacher 
of India as the first e3^>ounder of the doctrine of 
action.* The Jaina Sutrakrtahga, too, speaks of 
other typ^ of Kriyavada then current in India.* 
Buddhism, too, was promulgated as a form of 
Kriyavada or Karmavada. Further in the teach- 
. of Mahavira, Kriyavada of J ainism is sharply 
distinguished from akriySvada (doctrine of non- 
; action), ajndnavSda (scepticism), and mnayavdda 
' (formalism), predsdy as in the word of the Buddha, 
kriyavada of Buddhism is distinguished .from 
satkdyadfsH involving various types of akriya, 
vidkiUd (scepticism), and ^avrala-^aramarta (for¬ 
malism).* Thus to arrive at a correct under¬ 
standing of the doctrinal significance of kriyavada 
of J ainism it is necessary not only to see how it 
has been distinguished from akriydvada, ajndna~ 

* Suttakrtinga, 1 ,12. 21. 

* Majjhima-N., I, p. 483. 

* Sutrakrtiiiga, I, 6. 27; 1 ,10.17- 

* Hbuddakapatha, p. 5. 
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vada, and vinayav^a, but also from other typos of 
. kriyavada. 

As typical instances of akriydvada, the Plli 
Nikiyas mention the doctrines and views of four 
teachers, all of whom are associated with MahSvira 
as his notable contemporaries and as great leaders 
of Indian thought of that age. These are the 
very doctrines and views that find mention in the 
Jaina SutrakrtSfiga as types of akriydvada. The) 
four teachers, according to Buddhist tradition, 
ate Pura:tia Ka^yapa, Maskaii Gosala, Kakudha 
Zatyayana, and Ajita Ke^akambah.' The first' 
of them is represented as a teacher who advocated 
a theory of chance to account for all actions of 
beings, while in the Sfitrakrtahga simitaT views 
are interpreted as a theory of the passivity of 
souls (niskriyavada). The second man is intro¬ 
duced as a dangerous fatalist both in the Pali 
Nikayas and in the Jaina Ahgas. The third man 
plays the role of an etemalist seeking to account 
for all phenomena, all happenings in the world by a 
mechanical combination and sepanation of seven 
factors in reality, the number being six as given 
in the Jaina Ahgas. The fourth man appears as 
a veritable atheist denying the possibility of 


‘ Kgha-N.. I, pp. 47-48. 
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individual existence after death and the efficacy 
of all funeral rites performed for the benefit of the 
deceased person.^ 

The types of akriyavada mentioned in the Sutra- 
kita^ga are as follows : 

(1) There ate these five gross elements: earth, 
water, fire, wind, and air. From them arises an 
intelligent principle called atman. On the dissoIu> 
tion of the five elements living beu^ cease to 
exist. 

Everybody, fool or sage, has an individual soul. 
These souls exist as long as the body exists, but 
after death they are no more. There are no souls 
which are bom again. 

There is neither virtue nor vice, there is no¬ 
world beyond. On the dissolution of the body the 
individual ceases to be. 

There are individual souls. They experience 
pleasure and pain, and at death they lose their 
state of life." 

(2) When a man acts or catxses another to act, 
it is not his soul (atman) which acts or causes to 
act." 

* Jacobi, Jaina-Sutras. II, pp- 236-339. 

* Satrakrtinga, I, 2. I. 7, 6, I 3 ; I, i. 2. i; I, i. i. 18. 

JaiiuuSatras, 11, pp. 336-239. ^ 

* Ibid., 1 ,1.1.13. 
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(3) There are five elements and the soul is a 
sisth substance. These sk substances are im¬ 
perishable and eternal by their very nature.* 

(4) Pleasure, pain, and final beatitude are not 
caused by the souls themselves, but the individual 
souls experience them. It is the lot assigned to 
them by destiny. 

Some beings have motion, others not. It de¬ 
pends on certain conditions whether they are in 
the one state or in the other.* 

{5) The world has been created or is governed 
by the gods. 

It has been created or is governed by Brahman. 

It has been aeated or is governed by I^vata. 

It has been created by Svayambhu. 

It is produced from the primeval egg, and 
Brahman created the things. 

It is produced from chaos.* 

(6) The world is boundless and eternal, it exists 
from eternity and does not perish. 

It is limited, but eternal. The knowIe<^ of the 
highest being is unlimited. It is limited in every 
way.* 

' SGtraicrtaBga, 1 ,1.1.15-16. 

* 1.3.2,3; 1,1, 4.$, 

* Jbid.. I, I. 3. ; Jaina-Sutias, Part IT. 

* 2 bid..l. 1.1.17. 
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(7) Just as the earth, though it is but one pile, 
presents many forms, so ahnan, the self, appears ^ 
under various forms as the universe.* 

All these views are again reduced to just four 
•mfiin types that correspond to those associated in 
[ the PSli NikSyas with four leading thinkers of the 
j time, viz. atheism, like that of Ajita; etemalism, 
like that of Katyiyana; absolutism, like that of 
\ Kaiyapa; and fatalism, like that of Goiala. 

The first type is represented thus : 

The Siman is a li^ng individual, a biological 
entity. The whole self lives and lasts as long 
as the body, it does not outlast the destruction of 
the body. With the body ends life. When it has 
been consumed by fire, only dove-coloured bones 
remain, and the four bearers return with the 
hearse to their village. Therefore, there is and 
eaists no soul apart from the body, those who 
b^eve it speak the truth. 

The second type stands as follows : 

The five substances with the soul as the sixth 
are not created, directly or indirectly. They are 
without beginning aud end. They always produce 
effects through an intermixture, and are indepen¬ 
dent of a directing cause or everything else. They 


* Satrakftibga, 1 ,1.1, 9. 
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aie eternal. What is, does not perish. From 
nothing, nothing comes. 

The third type teaches : 

All things have the atman, self or ego for their 
cause and object, they are produced by the self, 
th^ are manifested by the self, they are intimately 
connected with the self, they are bound up in the 
seif. As, for instance, a water bubble is produced 
in water, grows in water, is not separate from water, 
but is bound up in water, so as to all things and 
the self. 

The fourth type teaches : 

One man admits action, another man does not 
admit action, Both men are alike, their case is 
the same, because they are actuated by the same 
force, i.e. by fate. It is their destiny that all 
beings, movable or immovable, come to have a 
body, to undergo the vicissitudes of life, and 
to experience pleasure and pain. 

Each of these four types stands as an example of 
akriyivada inasmuch as it fails to inspire moral 
and pious action, or to make an individual y 
responsible for an action and its consequences.' ’ 

The ajtiSnavdda, wnayavdda, and other types of 
krtyavada are nowhere dearly described. We are 


* Satrakftgnga, II, 1.15-34 '• Jaina-SStras, II, pp, 339 - 347 « 
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simply told that the upholders of the first cannot 
lead to koowledge, that they caooot reach the ^ 
truth by themselves, still less teach it to other 
men.^ In the Pali Nikayas, they are described 
as prevaricators in their judgments and state¬ 
ments. Whenever they are confronted with two 
alternatives in thought, appearing to be equally 
tenable and untenable, they refrain from givii^ 
theix own ju^^ments and begin to point to the 
need of seeking peace by avoiding both the alterna¬ 
tives. According to the Uttaradh3rayana-Sfitra, 
the ' inefficiency of knowledge ' is the real upshot of 
ajnanavSda.^ In the SutrakrtSnga, the upholders 
of ajnanAvdda are represented as those thinkers 
who pretending to be clever, reason incoherently, 
and do not get beyond the confusion of their 
ideas.* 

The Vinayavada may be supposed to have been 
the same doctrine as what is called SUahbata- 
parSftMsa in P^. The sUabbaia-paramasa is a 
view of those who maintain that the purity of 
oneself may be reached through the observance 
of certain moral prec^ts (^ena) or by means 


‘ SfittakitaAga, I, i. 2.17. 

* Uttaridbyayac4-S{ltr4, XVm, 23. 
’ SQtrakrti^a, I, Z2. 2. 
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of keeping certain vows (vateua) as prescribed. 

^ According to the Sutrakrtai^, the upholders of 
vinayd'i^ada are those who assert: * The goal of 
religious life is realized by confirmation to the 
rules of discipline ‘ Some say that perfection 
is reached by abstaining from the seasoner of food 
(salt), others by the use of cold water (by ablu¬ 
tions), others again by (tending) a fire.* • 

The types of kriydv^a that do not come up to 
the standard of Jainism are two in number: 

(1) The soul of him who is pure will become 
free from bad karman on reaching beatitude, but 
in that state it will again become defiled tbroi^b 
pleasant excitement or hatred. As dear water 
which is free from defilement becomes again 
defiled, so will be the soul.* 

(2) If a man with the intention of IHTIing a baby 
hurts a gourd, mistaking it for a baby, he will be 
guilty of murder. If, on the other hand, a man 
with the intention of roasting a gourd roasts a 
baby, mistaking him for a gourd, he will not be 
guilty of murder. This is the view of the Buddhist 
with whom intention is the criterion of the moral 
guilt or innocence in man's action.* 

U * Sfltfakftafiga, 1 , 13. 4. * Ibid., I, 7. 12. 

* Ibid., I, I. 3. 31 ,12. * Jbii., II, 6- 26, 27- 
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The main formula of the kriyavada of Mahavira 
reads: 

Sayamkadan ca dukkharjt, ndn^kadam. 

‘ The painful conditioa of the self is brought 
about by one’s own action, it is not brought about 
by any other cause (fate, creator, chance, or the 
Uke).’^ 

The same is stated thus in the Pali Nikayas : 

Sukka-dakkham sayamkaiam 
in contradistinction to 

Sukha^di^kham paramkatam. 

‘ Pleasure and pain are brought about by one’s 
own action.’ * 

' Individually a man is born, individually be -4 
dies, individually he falls (from this state of 
existence), individually he rises (to another). His 
passions, consciousness, intellect, perceptions, and 
impressions belot^ to the individual exclusively. 
Here, indeed, the bonds of relationship are not 
able to help nor save one.' * 

'All living beings owe their present form of 
existence to their own karman; timid, wicked. 
sufEering latent misery, they err about (in the 

» SGmkftanga, 1 ,12. II. „ 

* AagQttara-NifeSya, lU, p. 44^Sarnfutta-l^lyaj H, 

p. 22- * 

• Suttakrtinga, H, 1 . 41; Jaiofl-Siltras. H, p. 349. 
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drcle of births), subject to birth, old age, and 
death/* 

‘ The sinners cannot annihilate works by new 
works : the pious annihilate their works by absten¬ 
tion from works/ * 

' Pleasant things are not produced from pleasant 
things/* 

' He who intends (to HU) a living being but 
does not do it by his body, and he who un- 
knowit^ly kills one, both are affected by that 
throi^h a slight contact (with it) only, but the 
demerit (in their case) is not fuUy developed/ * 

‘ He who knows himself and the world; who 
knows where (the creatures) go, and whence 
they will not return ; who knows what is eternal 
and what is transient; birth and death, and the 
future existences of men/ 

' He who knows the tortures of beings below (in 
hell); who knows the influx of sin and its stop¬ 
page ; who Hiows misery and its annihilation,— 
he is entitled to expound the kriyavada/ * 

The t^s dted above suffice to indicate that the 
Jaina doctrine of nine terms (navatattva) 


* SStrakrtanga, I, z. 3.18 ; Jains-Sutras, H, p. z&O. 

* Ibid., 1 ,12. 13. » Implied is iWi-, 1 ,3.4. 6. 

* Ibid., I, r, «, 25. ^ [bid., 1 . 12. 20. 21. 
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developed from tlie necessity for a systematic 
exposition of kriydvada, which is in its essential ^ 
feature only a theory of soul and karma. Accord¬ 
ing to this theory, there are as many souls as 
1-i^ nng individuals, and karma consists of acts, 
intentional and unintentional, that produce effects 
on the nature of soul. Thus soul is not passive in 
the sense that it remains untouched or unaffected 
by what a person does for the sake of some 
interests but is susceptible to the influences 
of karma. The effects or impressions of in¬ 
dividual acts or efforts on soul are called U$d 
or Uiyas. The Usd is, according to the Sfftra- 
krtSffga, a tena signifying * colour The classi- 
fication of living beings in terms of six colours 
may be traced in Pariva's doctrine of six flva- 
nikdyas.^ The Ajivika expression, chalabhijdHyc, 
as explained by Buddhagbosa, implies the same 
meth^ of classification of men in terms of six 
colours.* The Mahabharata e^ession, pva-sa^ 
vamak. hardly leaves room for doubt that the 
lesa is a term to denote colour. The Buddhist idea 
of contamination of mind by the inffux of impuri- 

» Sutrafcrtanga, 1 ,6.13; Jaioa-Sutras, n, p. 196 f.a. 

* AcazS^, n, 15. z6. 

’ Barua, A History oi Pre-Buddhisdc Indian diilosophy, 
pp. 309 a&d 318. 
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ti«s froni outside, illustrated by the ^fmiV of a 
piece of cloth dyed blue, red, yellow, or the like * 
would seem to have some bearing oa the Jaina 
doctrine of six Utyds which is merely hinted at, 
here and there, in the Sutralqtafiga,* and fully 
explained in the Uttaradhyayana.* The Jaina 
religious efforts are directed towards the acquisi¬ 
tion of pTire UfyS.* 

3. Jndna, Dariana, Enowledge, 

Faith, and Virtue are the three terms that signify 
the comprehensiveness of Jainism as tai^ht by 
Ma.bg,vira. The Uttaradhyayana-Sutra adds Aus¬ 
terities as a fourth to the usual earlier list of 
three terms.' Knowledge is characterized as 
right knowledge, Faith, as right faith, and Virtue, 
as right conduct. These three constitute the 
path to beatitude, to liberation, to Nirvina. 

The Uttaradhyayana-S^tra speaks of five 
of knowlec^e ; (i) inUa, or that which is derived 
from the study of sacred books ; (2) abhinibodhika, 
or that which is derived from one's experience, 

^ Bansa, Cittavi^ddhiprakaraiLa and its Pill Basis, in 
Indian Cultnie. 

* SQtrak{tiAga, I, 4. 2X, whce a Jains saint is described as 
a person ' whose sout is in a pare conditioa (le^^) 

* UtfcaiidhTayaaa, XXXIV. * Sutrak^^oga, I, to. 15. 

* Jaina*SUtras, n, X52. 
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thoi^ht or imderstandtng; {3) avadhi, or that 
which is co-erteusive with the object; (4} manah^ 
paryaya, or knowledge of the thoughts of other 
people; and {5) ksvala, or the highest, unlimited 
knowlec^e. The first kind of knowledge cone- 
spends to what the Buddhists call sttiamaya panUd ; 
the second kind, to what they call Hnidmaya. 
paHnd ; the third kind, to what they call vilokana; 
the fourth kind, to what they call cstopariyd-na^ 
and the fifth kind, to what they call sahhaiiiiuta 
or omnisdence consisting in three faculties: of 
reviewing and recallii^ to mind all past existences 
with details, of perceiving the destiny of other 
beings according to their deeds, and of being 
conscious of the final destruction of sins. 

The Avadhi-jndna is rather knowle(^ which is 
co-extensive with the object rather than know¬ 
ledge which is supernatural. The Kalpa-Sttia, 
for instance, says: he viewed the whole Jambu- 
dvipa with his knowledge called avadhi} Here 
avadki means that which is limited by the object, 
that which is just sufficient to survey the field of 
observation. 

The manahparyaya-jnana is defined in the 
Acaranga-Siitra as a knowledge of the thoughts of 


^ Ha]pa*Sutra, 15; Jaina^Sfittas, 1 , p. 223. 
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all sentient beings. ‘ And the k$vala-jnana is 
defined in the same text as omniscience enabling a 
person to comprehend all objects, to know all 
conditions of the world of gods, men, and demons: 
whence they come, where they go, where they are 
bom, etc.* 

Knowledge, as represented in tbe Angas and 
other texts of the Canon, is rather religious vision, 
inte ntion or wisdom than knowledge in a meta¬ 
physical sense. 

The samyak dar^ana or right faith consists in an 
insight into the meaning of truths as proclaimed 
and taught, a mental perception of the excellence 
of the system as propounded, a personal convic¬ 
tion as to the greatness and goodness of the teax:ber, 
and a ready acceptance of certain articles of faith 
for one's guidance. Sarnyak darsana is intended 
to remove all doubt and scepticism from one's 
mind,* and to establish or re^tablish faith. It is 
such a form of faith as is likely to inspire action 
by opening a new vista of life and its perfection. 
Right faith on the one hand, and inaction, vacilla¬ 
tion, on the other, are mutually incompatible.* 

‘ Acarafiga, 11 ,15. 33. * Ibid., IT, 15. 25. 

■ Utta^dhyayana, XZXH, z. 

• Ibid., XXVin, 16-2S, Note tbe nine kmdi of obstruc¬ 
tion to rigbt faith io ibid., XXXUI, 5. 6. 
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The articles of the Jaina faith are all formulated 
with a view to producing a mental disposition and 
outlook which is different from that which is likely 
to be produced by the various types of akriyavSda, 
ajrianavdda, and vinayavada.' 

The excellence of faith depends on the following 
points : that one has no doubts about the truth of 
the tenets, that one has no preference for the 
tenets of others, that one does not doubt the saving 
qualities of one’s own faith, that one is not shaken 
in the right belief, that one praises the pious, that 
one encourages the weak fellows, that one supports 
and loves the confessors of the law, and that one 
endeavours to exalt one's own faith.* 

A man of knowlei^ is a man of faith, and a 
man of faith is a man of action. Virtue consists 
in right conduct. But there is no right conduct 
without r^ht belief, and no right belief without 
the right perception of truth.* The quintessence 
of right conduct is the purity of morals ‘ which is 
achieved by the threefold restraint, the restraint 
of the body, the restraint of speech, the restraint 
of mind. Tbs first step to virtue lies in the avoid- 

^ SQtrak:^^, II, 5: the X. 4 Ctare Freedom from 

Error. 

* Uttaiadhyayana-SQtra, XXVm, 

* IbitL, XXVUI, a8. 39. ‘ Sutralqtiaga, I, i. 2. 27, 
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^ auce of sins. There are various ways of com- 
- mitting sins, directly and indirectly, by bodily 
acts, by the word of mouth and even by thoughts.^ 
Thus to avoid sins one must guard oneself by the 
samitis and piptis. Not to kill any thing to live 
according to the rules of conduct and without 
greed, to take care of the highest good, to control 
^ oneself always in walking, in sit ting and lying down, 

and in the matter of food and drink, to leave 
off pride, wrath, deceit, and greed, to possess the 
samitis, to be protected by the five samtfaras. and 
to reach perfection by remaining unfettered amoi^ 
^ the fettered,—these are, in short, the cardinal 
^ principles of charitra as taught by Mahavira.* 

4- Docirins of nine terms .—Sight knowle^, ' 
faith, and conduct, the three essential points in 
Mahavira's teachings, constitute the path of 
Jainism which leads to the destruction of karma 
and to perfection." Destruction means, on the 
one hand, the exhaustion of accumulated effects of 
action in the past, and it means, on the other, the 
stoppage of the future rise of sudi effects. Perfec¬ 
tion (siddhi) consists in the consciousness of one's 

» SatrakftSnga, I, i. 2.26: Three vnys of committiDg sw £: 

^ by one's own activity; by commission; by approval of the 
deed. 

* Ibid., 1 , 1. 4.10-13. 


" Ibid., I, z. i. 21, 22. 
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liberation, and liberation means the freedom of 
soul from its bondage. The doctrine of nine terms 
is formulated with a view to explaining systemati- 
cally these two points. Of the nine terms, some 
are to explain how the bondage of soul arises by 
way of effects of karma upon it, and some to 
explain how those effects axe got rid of and the 
liberation of soiil is obtained. 

The first pair of terms consists of fiva and 
afiva. These two terms comprehend the world 
of existence as known and experienced. The 
fiva signifies all that has life, and the afiva signifies 
the things without life. The world of life is 
represented by the six classes of living things and 
beings, the first three of which are immovable and 
the last three movable. The earth lives, water 
lives, and plants are immovable beings, while the 
movable beings are the fire lives, wind lives, and 
those with an organic body. The living things 
are either subtile or gross, and the Uving beings 
are either those still belonging to samsara or those 
whose souls are perfected. Through the gradation 
of living things and beings one can trace the evolu¬ 
tion of the senses, the lowest form of beings being 
provided with only one sense, the sense of touch.* 


* Uttaridlirsyans, XXXVI; Satrakrti^^. 1, 7 .1. 
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The study of the category of jiva is important 
because it is in connection or inter-connection with 
the siz classes of bemgs that the process of kanna 
sets in and the nature of man’s conduct is deter¬ 
mined. The Jina taught: ‘ Know and under¬ 
stand that they all desire happiness; by hurting 
these beii^s men do harm to theii own souls, and 
will again and again be bom as one of them. 
Every beii^ bom high or low in the scale of the 
living creation, among movable and immovable 
beings, will meet with its death. Whatever sins 
the evil doer commits in every birth, for them he 
must die.' ^ 

The things without life are either formed or 
formless. The formed are compound things and 
atoms constituting the world of matter. The 
world of the formless is represented by the first 
four of the astikdyas, viz. dkarma, adhanrui, space, 
and time. Dhartna and adharma explain motion 
and absence of motion respectively. Space explains 
how things and beings appear mutually distinct, 
and time e^lains their duration of existence. 
Thus the category of ajtva helps us in completing 
our study of the world of life and of existence.* 


> SvtiiJqti^a, I, 7. 3 . 3 ; J&ida-Sutr&s, II, p. 392. 
* XJttaildiiyaTaoa, XXXVI. 
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The third term or category is bandha or bondage 
of soul. Bondage is the subjection of sotil to the 
laws of birth and death, old age and decay, pleastire 
and pain, and other vicissitudes of life brought 
about by the effect of fMrma. The soul which is 
the fifth of the five asHkayas represents the 
principle of intell^ence. ‘ The characteristic of 
soul is knowledge, faith, conduct, austerities, 
energy, and realisation of its developments.' ‘ 

The categories of merit (punya) and demerit 
^apa) comprehend all acts or deeds, pious and 
sinful, which keep the soul bound to the circle of 
births and deaths.' 

S^ava is that which causes the soul to be 
affected by sins, and sathvara is the principle of 
self-control by which the influx of sins is checked 
or stopped. The category of sa9fivara compre¬ 
hends the whole sphere of right conduct. 

Nirjard consists in the wearu^ out of accu¬ 
mulated effects of karma on the soul by the 
practice of austerities, and moksa which Ic^cally 
follows from nirjard signifies the final deliverance 
of the soul from the bondage of karma, the bond- 
age of sin. Siddhi or perfection is jiist the other 
aspect of liberation. 

> UttaradhTayaiia. XXVTII. u. * Ibid., XXXT, 3. 
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5. A glcomy view of the world .—The world as 
^ painted in the words of Mahawra presents a gloomy 
picture. It represents that state of existence of 
the soul in which it has to imdergo repeated 
births and deaths and all their concomitant 
experiences- It is samsara or course of life and 
death which appears like a boundless flood of 
water with its dangerous current. Earth, water, 
fire, and air. all contain lives. The senses and 
mental faculties become manifest in varying 
degrees in various forms of beings. Man finds 
himself in an awful situation where he has to 
work under the influence of afiection, passion, and 
attachment. The world presents a constant scene 
of quarrel and strife, death and carnage, and of 
all mad pursuits of life, the ultimate end of which 
is utter disappointment. For the sake of food 
and drink, lodging and comfort, woman and wealth, 
a m a n is involved in various works that lead the 
soul from sin to sin. Attached to the agreeable 
sounds and colours, tastes and smells, touches 
and perceptions, in short, to all seductive pleasures 
of the senses, the living beings suffer and find no 
escape from pain. The path to these pleasures is 
the path to birth, disease, decay, and death. A 
V reflection on these conditions of the world as one 
daily sees them all around leads a man away from 
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tb«m to seek a safe island, to seek peace, to seek 
liberation, deliverance, and perfection. 

6 . Brighi?t4ss of the prospect .—In contrast to the 
gloomy picture of the world as cormnonly known 
stands in bold relief the br^t prospect of the 
religious life as lived and taught by Mahavlra. 
The reassuring message which underlies all his 
teachings is that soul is the behest reality of life, 
and mrva^ is not extinction but the eternal and 
blissful condition of the soul in its perfection. 
This condition of soul is realizable in this very 
existence and solely by human efforts, if they 
are well-directed. The development and manifes¬ 
tation of supreme personality is the visible fruition 
of religious efforts leading to liberation. The life 
of the Master offered for imitation by his earnest 
disciples stands as one of the highest examples 
of such a personality- The heart of Jainism is 
not empty as Mrs. Stevenson thinks, it is only 
emptied of all that go to constitute selfishness, 
haughtiness, cruelty, wickedness, inconsideration, 
and such unmoral propensities, These are re¬ 
moved so as to find the human heart filled with 
love, kindness, meekness, sincerity, and such other 
best qualities of character, The best emblem of 
purity, nobility, beauty, and fullness of the Jaina 
life is the white lotus. Thxis one reads in the 
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SQtrakrtanga, EC, i. 2, 3, 4 : ‘ There is a lotu^pool 
containing much water and mud, very full and 
complete, answering to the idea one has of a lotus- 
pool, full of white lotuses, delightful, conspicuous, 
magnificent, and splendid, Aud everywhere ail 
over the lotus-pool there grew many white lotuses, 
the best Nymphaeds,... in beautiful array, tall, 
brilliant, of fine colour, smell, taste, and touch. 
And in the very middle of this lotus-pool there 
grew one big white lotus, the best of NjTnphaeds.' 

7. General view .—According to Mahivira, the 
four precepts and self-privation are the recognized 
roads to the blissful state of the soul. The soul- 

subatauce is not a single all-pervadh^ reeility 
without a second of its kind. The soul has no 
beginning or end. So long it has to go round and 
round through the cycle of births and deaths, it 
has a form. If the soul is to have a form by virtue 
, of its own, then it cannot but be dull in sentient 
matter devoid of all consciousness and intell^ence. 
If it be absolutely formless, then by the virtue of 
its being free from all activities, bondage, and 
freedom would become incompatible with its own 
nature, and samsSra, too, woxild be impossible. 
Mahavira laid a great stress on the activity of 
souls. The individual soul has innumerable units 
of space. The soul is uncreated and possessed of 
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the quality of existence. The soul knows and 
sees all, desires happiness, is airaid of pain, does 
friendly or unfriendly actions, and enjoj^ the 
fruits of them.' That which has consciousness is 
soul* The soul in combination with the body is 
the doer of all actions. One should abstain from 
IdUii^ beings, theft, falsehood, sensiial pleasure, 
and spirituous liquor. Those who do not renounce 
these, go to hell. A person will suffer the con¬ 
sequences of whatever may preponderate as 
between an act and forbearance from it- A 
sage should wander about free from sins. Self 
should be subdued. A monk should avoid im- 
tnith, sinful speech and should not be deceitful. 
Nothing sinful, hurtful, and meanii^Iess should be 
told by him. He should sally forth and return 
at the i^ht time. He should collect alms freely 
given. He must conquer twenty-two troubles, 
e.g. hunger, thirst, cold, heat, nakedness, erratic 
life, women, dirt, ^orance, etc. He should not 
walk beyond the prescribed time, remembering the 
teachings of Mahavira. The pious obtains purity 
and the pure stands firmly in the law. Delusion, 
pride, deceit, and greed should be avoided. Monks 


i PaficSstikiya, p. 122. 

* Dravyas&mgT&ha, 2, 3. 
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or householdeis who are trained in self-control 
and penance and wlio have obtained liberations 
by the absence of passion, go to the highest region. 
Those who are ignorant of the truth are subject to 
pain. A person of pure faith always realizes the 
truth. Those who have attachments for this 
world suSer. An ignorant man kills, tells lies, 
steals foreign goods, and is desirous of women and 
pleasures. The sinners go to the world of Asuras 
and to the dark place. 

A monk should cast aside all fetters and all 
hatred- ' Pious ascetics get over the impassable 
saihsara. Stupid sinners go to hell through their 
superstitious beliefs. One should not permit the 
killing of living beings. He should not commit 
sins in thoughts, words, and acts. The pleasures 
are like a venomous snake. The pleasures ate the 
thorn that rankles and they should be given up 
like poison. A true monk is one who does not 
care for his life, who abandons every delusion, 
who always practises austerities and avoids contact 
with wicked men and women. A monk should 
not take from the householder, bed, losing, 
food, drink, etc. He who practises seli-disdpliue, 
meditates on his soul, wise, hardy, calm, and does 
not hurt anybody is a true monk. He should 
not occupy places for sleep or rest frequented by 
7 
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woni«n. He should take up a detached losing ^ 
not frequented by women to preserve his chastity. 

The pious monk should abstain from ornaments. 

A monk should be steadfast, righteous, content, 
restrained, and attentive to bis duties. Birth is 
misery, Old age is misery and so are disease and 
death. Not hing but misery is the samsara, in 
which men suffer distress. A monk should be 
impartial towards all h oings in the world and 
should be careful to speak truth. He should 
keep the severe vow of chastity. Mental and 
bodily penances should be practised. He who 
possesses virtuous conduct and life, who has ^ 
practised the best self-control, who keeps from 
sinful infiuences, and who has destroyed karma, 
will obtain mukii. An ascetic will by means of 
his simplicity enter the path of Nirvana. Those 
who truly believe in the subject of exertion in 
righteousness taught hy Mahavira, put faith in it, 
give credence to it, accept it, practise it, comply 
with it, study it, understand it, learn it, and act 
up to it, have obtained perfection, enlightenment, 
deliverance, final beatitude, and have put an end 
to all miseries. 

Meditation means abstaining to meditate on 
painful an d sinful things. One should with a col- ^ 
lected mind engage in pure meditatiou on the law. 
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There are three ways of committing sins: by 
one's own activity, by commission, and by approval 
of the dead. By purity of heart one reaches 
Nirvana. Alisery arises from wicked deeds. A 
very learned or a virtuous man or a Brahman or 
an ascetic will be severely punished for his deed 
when he is given to actions of deceit. A sage 
should alwa}^ vanquish his passions. He should 
expound the law correctly. He should not neglect 
even the smallest duty. A wise man should 
abandon worldliness. He who abstains from 
cold water, and who does not eat food out of the 
dish of a householder, possesses right conduct. 
Those who are not subdued by the wicked plea¬ 
sures know meditation to be their duty. A monk 
should not tell stories. He should not indulge 
in deceit, greed, pride, and wrath. He should be 
free from attachment. The virtuous men regard 
pleasures as equal to diseases. One should not 
kill living beii^ in the threefold way, being 
intent on his spiritual welfare and his soul, putting 
aside all undertakings. He should abstain from 
untrue speech and will not take that whidi is not 
freely given to him. Nirvdm consists in peace. 
Cruel sinners commit bad deeds and will sink into 
the dreadful hell which is full of darkness and 
sufferii^. Those who are wicked, kill beings for 
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tlie sake of tkeir own pleaswes. Deceivers practise 
deceits in order to procure for themselves pleasures 
and amusement. Sinful undertakings will in 
the end bring miseries. Sinners acquire karma 
arising from passions and commit many sins. 
The virtuous exert themselves for liberation. A 
pious m a n should eat little, drink little, and talk 
little. He should also exert himself being calm, 
indifferent, and free from greed. A monk who 
vigorously practises austerities, avoids anger and 
pride. A wise man should renounce his interest 
in everything. A monk should be modest. He 
should know correctly the sacred texts. He should 
practise austerities and understand all details of 
the law. Wise men teach the true law. A monk 
should conform himself to the opinion expressed 
by the Jinas and wander about till he reaches final 
liberation. 

According to the Acaranga-Sfitra a wise man 
should not act sinfully towards the ag;reg:ate of 
six kinds of life nor allow others to do so. He 
should neither himself commit violence by various 
acts, nor order others to commit violence by such 
acts, nor consent to the violence done by some¬ 
body else. He should adopt the true faith and 
stand in the ri^t place. A hero does not tolerate 
discontent and lust. He is not attached to the 
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objects of the senses and not careless. A wise 
man wbo knows the world and has cast off the 
idea of the world should prudently do away with 
the destructions to righteousness. A liberated 
man conquers wrath, pride, deceit, gr^d, and 
passion. He should avoid wrath, pride, deceit, 
greed, love, hatred, delusion, conception, birth, 
death, hell, existence, and pain. A wise 

m a n should not be inflamed by wrath. A man 
who exerts himself and is of a steady mind 
without attachment, unmoved by passion and 
having no worldly desires, should lead the life of 
an ascetic. 

A monk or a nun on a begging tour should not 
accept alms which are impure and tmacceptable. 
He or she should not attend any festive entei- 
tainment. Food placed on a platform or any such 
elevated place should not be accepted. Food 
placed on v^etable or animal matter, unripe 
wild rice, sediments of liquor, raw plants, and raw 
substances should not be accepted. He or she 
should not accept clothes which are full of living 
beings, but should accept clothes that are fit, 
strong, and lasting, A monk or a nun should not 
accept a bowl which a layman has bought- He or 
she should not accept very expensive bowl, made 
of tin, silver, gold, brass, mother-of-pearl, etc. 
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He or must have to observe certain rules if 
they desire to go to a sugw-cane plantation or to * 
a garlic field. He or she should not go to any 
place where there are many temptations. A monk 
must know and avoid five typical offences against 
the law of right belief i abstention from gross 
ill-usage of living beh^, abstention from grossly 
lying speech, abstention from gross taking of 
things not given, limiting one’s own desires, 
keeping uposatha (sabbath), right distribution of 
alms, etc. Karma accumulates energy and auto¬ 
matically works it off without any outside inter¬ 
vention. Karma is latent in all actions. When 
the soul by means of austerities and good actions 
s has got rid of ignorance, it attains omniscience. 
Karma is intimately bound up with the soul. 

Mahivira’s great message to mankind is that 
birth is nothir^, that caste is nothing,, and that 
karma is everything and on the destruction of 
karma, the future happiness depends. 

Concentration is indispensable for gettic^ equa¬ 
nimity of mind and consequent spiritual illumina¬ 
tion. We have to contemplate on blissfulness, 
truthfulness, honesty, chastity, contentedness, 
purity of body, and purity of mind. There are 
four ways to meditate on purity of mind: (i) love, 4 
{2) love towards the sufferii^ world, (3) love to- 
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wards the happy, and (4) love towards the criminal 
or cmel person. 

In this world of misery, disease, old age, and 
death, there is no other protection, refuge or help 
than the practice of the truth. The continual 
cyde of births and deaths is not ended and there¬ 
fore we should make some efforts to free ourselves 
from it. Right knowledge, belid, and conduct, 
these three are the sources of happiness. There 
are twenty-one qualities, the majority of which 
must be possessed before a person is ready to 
undertake the higher religious life: (i) be must be 
earnest, (2) he must be of sound mind, (3) he 
must be pleasii^ by nature, {4) he must be popular, 
charitable, well-behaved, and of good moral 
character, {5) he must not be cruel, (6) he must 
he cautious and honest, (7) he will live accordii^ 
to some principle, (8) he will be compassionate 
and sympathetic, (9) be must be just and impar¬ 
tial, (ro) he must be grateful, polite, intelligent, 
and of quick understandit^, and (ii) he must be 
self-controlled. 

Knowledge is of five kinds: (a) mati^ndna 
(knowledge acquired by sense-perceptions); ( 5 ) 
iruia'jndfuz (knowledge acquired by reading the 
scriptures); (c) avadhi-jnana (knowledge of the 
distant, non-sensible in time or space possessed 
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by divine and internal souls); {d) fnanaf^arySya- 
jHana (knowledge of thoughts and feelings of ^ 
others); and (c) k^ala^ndna (full or perfect 
knowledge).' 

Le&yd is said to be that by means of which the 
soul is tinted with merit and demerit. The 
U^as arise from yoga or kashdya, namely, the 
vibrations due to the activity of body, mind or 
speech or the passions. 

Karina is the deed of the soul- It is a material 
forming a subtle bond of extremely refined karmic 
matter which keeps the soul confined to its place 
of origin or the natural abode of full knowledge 
and everlasting peace. There are four ghdliya 
or obstructive karmas : (i) knowledge-obscutii^ 
karma ; (2) faith-obscuring or perception-obscur¬ 
ing karma ; (3) that which obstructs the progress 
or success of the soul; and (4} that which infatuates 
or deludes the soul. All these destructive karmas 
retain the soul in mundane existence. 

According to Mahavira, this universe is eternal 
and it is nothii^ but the sum total of substances 
which have been existing from eternity and shall 
remain so for ever. In this universe no thing new 
is created nor is anything annahilated. The sub- 
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stances of this eternal universe are described as 
fiva and ajiva, soul and no-sool. The characteristic 
of living substance is attention, consciousness, and 
attentiveness. 

Mok^a is the essential point in the teaching of 
Mahawra which is generally understood as eman¬ 
cipation. It really means the attainment of the 
highest state of sanctification by the avoidance of 
pain and miseries of worldly life. Even at this 
stage the soul appears to be the same without 
the least change in its state. It is the 
hcnum or the state of perfect beatitude as attained. 
It may also mean final deliverance or liberation 
from the fetters of worldly life and total annihila¬ 
tion or extinction of human passion. 

Much importance has been given to soul (atta) 
and puggala or individuality and personality. 
Karma plays, no doubt, an important part in 
Jain metaphysics. The Jain ethics has for its 
end the liberation or mohsa. The three jewels or 
three excellences are: right faith, right knowledge, 
and right conduct. The vows must be strictly 
observed by the monks. Laymen must observe 
them so far as their conditions adroit. Then 
comes the tafia which is one of the most important 
institutions of J ainism. It is divided into internal 
and external tafias. The former comprises the 
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austerities practised by the Jains and the latter, ^ 
spiritual exercises. Fasting, as we know, is the* 
most conspicuous austerity. Jains have devd- 
oped it to a Mud of art and have reached a high 
proficiency in it. , 

The tenets of Jainism as a practical religion 
consist of the following points: longing for libera¬ 
tion, disregard of worldly objects, desire of the 
law, obedience to the co-religionists axid to the 
Gum, confession of sins before the Guru, repenting 
of one's sins to oneself and also before the Guru, 
moral and intellectual purity of the soul, adoration 
of the 24 Jinas, paying reverence to the Guru, j 
adoption of a particular posture of the body, 
self-denial, praises and hymns, punctuality, prac¬ 
tice of penances, forgiveness, study and recital of 
sacred texts . . - concentration of thoughts, self- 

control, practice of austerities, purging oneself of 
impurities arUir^ from karma, mental indepen¬ 
dence, using unfrequented places, remaining away 
from the world, renouncii^ pleasure, food, passions, 
company, etc., conforming to the standard, doing 
service, fulfilling all virtues, freedom from passion, 
forbearance, freedom from greed, simplicity, mo¬ 
desty, sincerity of heart, watchfulness of the 
mind, speech, and body, disapline of the mind, ♦ 
speech, and body, possession of knowledge, faith. 
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and virtue, subduing the organs of sense, con^ 
queiing anger, pride, deceit, greed, love, hatred, 
and wrong belief, stability, and freedom from 
karma.' 


' VtUHdhy&y^na, XXIX. 
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